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AUDREY FERRIS. 


Book the First. 
INTRODUCTION. 
THE COURT. 


Far down in the southern counties 
of England there are many old 
family seats and manor - houses, 
which for picturesque beauty and 
lovely surroundings are not to be 
matched. One of these is Ferris 
Court. Centuries of Ferrises have 
lived there ; the house itself, dating 
back some four hundred years or 
more, bears upon it, as such places 
do, a sort of trade-mark, as it 
might be, of age and respectability. 

Like to some ancient dame with 
wrinkled front and battered face, 
but who has secrets untold locked 
away in her withered breast, the 
Court is full of traditions, ghosts 
of departed joys, dead and gone 
sorrows. It is bursting with family 
secrets, has chests of yellow parch- 
ments, stores of old letters (over 
which oceans of tears were once 
shed), and family pictures with 
stories to match their faces, and 
some faces whose stories had best 
not be told. The house itself is 
wonderfully unpretentious for the 
family it represents. As you come 
upon it from the long drive or. 
avenue through the Park, your first 
idea is disappointment. So much 
approach to so simple a dwelling ; 
rough-cast, small-paned, many- 
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gabled, the Court is nothing more 
than a manor-house, irregularly 
built, added to here and there, 
according to the wants or fancies 
of the different possessors for 
the time being. Whatever may 
be its faults, however, of style 
or architecture, Ferris Court is one 
of those places which grow upon 
you day by day, much as some 
dearly loved faces do whose fea- 
tures do not stand the test of criti- 
cism. The world and its hurly- 
burly seem so far from its quiet 
shades ; an infinite calm rests upon 
its broad meadows, a sense of 
solitude lies in the far-stretching 
woods which border the demesne. 
There is a kind of holy peace all 
over the place, a monastic air it 
might be, and this idea is heighten- 
ed by the presence of the church 
which stands close to the house 
itself, and behind it the quaint 
family burying-ground, with the 
queer old tombs where lie the 
Ferrises of many generations, 
God’s peace with them. It has 
always been a superstition amongst 
them that they could not rest un- 
less brought back to the friendly 
shelter of their own home, for a 
strong love of the Court is part of 
Q 
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the Ferris creed. They have never 
parted with an acre of it, even the 
wildest amongst them holding fast 
by the old place. 

The last owner, Sir Paul, is no 
exception: he loves every stick 
and stone of it. To him it is full 
of tender memories, sad associa- 
tions. Ashe sits by himself in the 
library, a thoughtful, sad-eyed old 
man, the heavy curtains which 
hang over his past lift themselves. 
He sees again his young wife, he 
hears his children’s voices—their 
footsteps are on the stairs, their 
kisses are on his lips. They are gone 
from him for ever. There only re- 
mains to him one little link, one 
blossom not cut away—a fair deli- 
cate girl, his grandchild and heiress. 
It is her story I am about to tell— 
the story of Audrey Ferris—but be- 
fore doing so, 1 must go back a 
little on the road, and tell you 
something more about the Court 
and its inhabitants. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE Ferrises of Ferris Court 
are Catholics, old in the faith— 
not converts, not brands snatched 
from the burning fire of Pro- 
testantism, but staunch Papists, 
unyielding as the Pope himself. 
In the days of Canute there had 
been an Abbot Paul of the house ; 
there were Knight Crusaders and 
Knights Templars, and every order 
in the three kingdoms had been 
supplied by the fairest daughters 
and the best men of the race of 
Ferris. 

All through the troublous times 
of the Reformation, through the 
sad days of Charles Stuart, the 
Ferrises were loyal to their king, 
true to their faith. This is their 
boast—they tell it to you without 
any show of pride. We are bound 
to believe them on the evidence 
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given prima facie—by the dates 
on the family pictures, by the old 
tombs of the Crusaders who lay 
side by side in the church—poor 
mutilated old things, with toes 
broken off and noses very much 
out of shape, but standing me- 
morials of the antiquity of the 
Ferrises. 

Sir Paul, the present Baronet, is 
very proud of these old fellows ; he 
has railed them in, and put a brass 
plate over against them, to show in 
what honour he holds them. Just 
over this plate is the tombstone set 
into the wall of the Lady Audrey 
Ferris whose high virtues and ‘awful 
condescension’ had made her, when 
in life, revered by high and low. 
Audrey Ferris, as a child, would 
look at the marble effigy of this 
august lady, and wonder within her- 
self what was meant by the words 
‘awful condescension.’ It seemed 
to her infant mind a contradiction. 

The besetting sin of the Ferris 
race was pride; not the vulgar 
upsetting pride of your Jarvenu, but 
an inner self-glorification spring- 
ing from the consciousness that 
they were not delft, like ordinary 
mortals, but the real old Adée dendre, 
who had never soiled their fingers 
with trade, never defiled their noble 
name by aught unfit for gentle- 
manly bearing. 

Such as they were they were 
nearly played out. Sir Paul was 
the last of Azs line—a sad thing 
always. He had not made much of 
his life, especially the latter part of 
it; the people round the Court 
said that since the death of his last 
son, and that son’s young wife, the 
Baronet had never raised his head. 
It might be that this apparent pros- 
tration of bodily and mental powers 
was, in a measure, part of Sir Paul's 
character, which was at all times 
tinged with morbid melancholy, to 
which, now that he was heavily 
stricken, he gave way unchecked. 
It seemed to him that it was almost 
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a duty to cultivate his sorrow, and 
he did so cultivate it for years: he 
shut himself up in the Court, a 
sad solitary mourner. His grief, 
so genuine, so unaffected, touched 
every one; the hand of sympathy 
was stretched out on all sides, but 
in no case so freely as by the fair sex. 
Many of these, young, middle-aged, 
maid and widow, would have deem- 
ed it a special mission to devote 
themselves to the lonely recluse at 
the Court; but its gates were obsti- 
nately shut against them; only a 
very few chosen friends were ad- 
mitted; and these were principally 
priests of his own faith. They came 
generally at the season of the year 
when the Catholic Church enjoins 
special prayers for the dead. On 
these occasions there was great 
ceremonial at the Court. The 
church was draped in black, lights 
innumerable burned on the altars, 
and masses without end were said. 
Although the country round Ferris 
was principally inhabited by Church 
. of England congregations, such was 
the respect felt for the Ferris family 
that their ‘ All Souls’ was attended 
by high and low in the neighbour- 
hood, every one feeling it was a 
tribute to the survivor thus to 
mourn with him for his lost hopes. 
At first the Baronet knelt in the 
family pew a/one, his white drawn 
face, his stooped figure, his earnest 
prayers filling every heart with pity. 
But as time went on, a little girl 
with a broad black sash and black 
‘shoulder-knots knelt beside him— 
a grave, large-eyed, angelic-looking 
child, preternaturally solemn in her 
ways, attentive as a young saint 
to her prayers. This was Audrey, 
the Baronet’s darling, and the 
heiress of his far-stretching lands, 
his vast wealth. It was only 
by degrees that she had taken a 
hold of the poor afflicted heart 
which had been so cruelly tried. 
At first Sir Paul refused to see her. 
He tried to steel himself against 
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the approaches of the baby in- 
truder. ‘I will not give my heart 
to any worldly affection,’ he said ; 
‘God has been pleased to take all 
I held dear. I shall attach myself 
no more, but wait for my meeting 
with them in that country where 
there will be no more tears.’ But 
these were words, of course. Which 
of us, were he even a savage, 
could resist the approaches of a 
child, and, above all, such a child 
as Audrey? Before she was three 
years old she was firmly established 
as queen of the whole household 
at the Court. She ruled every 
creature in it, from her grandfather 
to the garden-boy who led her 
pony. Upon her turned the whole 
domestic economy of the establish- 
ment. 

This sort of power is apt to spoil 
the most perfect character, and 
Audrey, at this stage of her exist- 
ence, was anything but perfect. 
She would be no heroine of mine 
if she had not a great many faults, 
and some of these were no doubt 
due to her early training. She was 
of an affectionate nature, however, 
ready to take her grandfather, her 
nurse, her dog, and her pony all 
into her heart, and giving each the 
most violent demonstrations of her 
liking. Her future was a matter of 
the greatest anxiety to several ex- 
cellent ladies living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Court. These kind 
creatures had felt for the Baronet 
in his sorrow; they were equally 
ready to help him in the work of 
educating his granddaughter. A 
man, and an elderly man—there 
was no denying Sir Paul was 
advanced—to have the charge of a 
child—a female child: it was a 
situation that cried out for a re- 
medy! This remedy was at hand in 
the person of a widow lady who 
had set herself down before the 
gates of Ferris Court, and vowed 
that she would make’ good her 
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Mrs. Middleton had the soul of 
a Prime Minister. She loved di- 
rection. She commanded every- 
where. Her late husband had 
never known what it was to pos- 
sess his own will even in the mat- 
ter of his death. Mrs. Middleton 
was very much aggrieved at his 
dying. She said he would not do 
so, and had convinced him of the 
impropriety of his entertaining 
such a notion some short time be- 
fore he expired. Her natural grief 
was tempered by astonishment at 
his disobeying her orders. He left 
her badly off, principally through 
following her instructions about 
various investments. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton considered herself to have 
been ill-treated by Fortune; the 
plums of the great orchard had 
never fallen to her. She had been 
always obliged to stand by while 
they dropped into the mouths of 
others by no means as deserving 
as herself, and this she was deter- 
mined to alter. So she came and 
sat herself down under the wing 
of Ferris Court. Her ostensible 
reason (you must state your rea- 
son for investing a town) was her 
religion. She was persecuted by 
her relations for changing her 
faith! This was true in a mea- 
sure, barring the persecution, and 
it was an excellent lever for un- 
earthing the Baronet; it brought 
him out of his shell, and induced 
him to call upon Mrs. Middleton 
to offer his assistance, and the wi- 
dow was wise enough to keep the 
ball going. This, an excellent 
maxim in all flirtation, is sadly 
neglected nowadays. There would 
be more marriages if ‘ the ball was 
kept going” Not that it availed 
much in Mrs. Middleton’s case. Sir 
Paul was courteous, kind, even ge- 
nerous, but nothing warmer could 
be elicited from him, and, with 
much pain and affliction of spirit, 
the widow owned herself beaten ; 
but this was not for many years. 
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Mrs. Middleton was a very enthu- 
siastic person; she was one of 
those new brooms which sweep 
clean everything but themselves. 
Not many years a convert, she 
could have taught bishops, priests, 
nay, even the Pope himself, their 
duty. On one occasion indeed 
she had undertaken a journey to 
Rome, in order to point out to the 
then Pontiff what she considered 
wrong in the Church. 

A tall thin woman, with a clear 
complexion, no eyebrows to speak 
of, and a very marked nose ; there 
was nothing of the tender shrink- 
ing widow about her. She made 
it her boast that she never shirked 
‘her duty.’ This word was never 
out of her mouth; it was a flag she 
hoisted on every opportunity ; and 
it must be confessed her manner 
of displaying it did not incline 
many to enlist under her banner. 
You would be more inclined to 
desert from a general whose tac- 
tics were so unpleasing. In the 
first instance she conceived it 
her duty to teach all their reli- 
gion, and in Mrs. Middleton’s 
hands this became a terrorism. It 
was a rod which she laid as unspar- 
ingly on the shoulders of any sin- 
ner, social or otherwise. Did a 
poor ignorant servant-girl stray a 
little from the path wherein she 
should walk, Mrs. Middleton’s duty 
pointed to instant denunciation. 
Did an untaught and frightened 
child venture on some trivial un- 
truth or petty theft, down came 
Mrs. Middleton’s scourge. It was 
her duty instantly to inflict punish- 
ment ; in truth, Aer religion was all 
punishment ; mercy she put out of 
court. She never was so pleased as 
when she had drawn a thrilling pic- 
ture of hell’s torments, with which she 
frightened some juvenile offender. 

To this lady, Audrey’s bringing 
up was a matter of great interest. 
* She would have wished,’ she said, 
‘that the poor child had the same 
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advantages as her Olive ; for it is 
grievous.’ she went on, ‘to see the 
way Sir Paul spoils her, and Father 
Mathieu is not much better. The 
whole establishment too is going 
to wreck, with no proper supervi- 
sion. I think it is only my duty 
to point things out to Sir Paul; 
but his eyes are blinded. Olive, 
sit straight; how often must I tell 
you that it’s your duty to make as 
much of God’s gifts as you can?’ 

Olive, a girl of about nine years 
old, moved in obedience to the 
maternal command. She was a 
handsome child, with much pro- 
mise of future beauty; but she was 
wanting in the natural grace and 
abandon of her age; and the con- 
stant chidings of her mother had 
made of her that most detestable 
of all things, a young hypocrite ; 
for cunning is the general result of 
tyranny, and Mrs. Middleton was 
an undeniable tyrant. From her 
childhood, Olive had been little 
Audrey’s playfellow and compa- 
nion. The difference in their ages 
gave Olive the superiority, and she 
availed herself of it to tyrannise, 
in her turn, over the weaker ves- 
sel. In truth, it was only in obe- 
dience to her mother’s orders that 
the young lady condescended to 
stoop to be companion of so child- 
ish a creature. Reading one of 
the modern novels, or talking to 
the servants, was more to her 
taste than playing cat’s-cradle or 
hide-and-go-seek with the little 
heiress. But Mrs. Middleton was 
for ever putting before her daugh- 
ter that it was ‘her duty’ to make 
herself friends; ‘ose worldly ad- 
vantages might make up for the 
want in her own social position. 

‘ How often must I tell you that, 
thanks to your father’s imprudence 
and want of thought in dying 
as he did, we are positively beg- 
gars? I am sure I don’t know how 
you are to get your education, un- 
less you pick it up. I do my duty, 
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Heaven knows; but there never 
was a mother so tried as I am. 
Why don’t you get Matchings to 
teach you to ride on Audrey’s 
pony ?” 

‘Matchings won’t do anything 
for me. I heard him say the other 
day that we were a mean lot; and 
you were always prying and med- 
dling in what didn’t concern you.’ 

‘Did he so?’ and Mrs. Middle- 
ton’s clear complexion was sud- 
denly heightened. ‘ Well, you never 
mind that; you shall learn to ride, 
but not from Matchings. I have 
long been thinking of opening Sir 
Paul’s eyes about Matchings; and 
it will be only my duty to do it; 
not from any anger, Olive; thank 
God, I can bear these things pa- 
tiently. Always tell me when you 
hear the servants say anything of 
the sort; but don’t listen, Olive ; 
it is a most unladylike habit, and 
would be thought dreadful if you 
were found out.’ 

With these wise counsels, Mrs. 
Middleton left her daughter and 
proceeded to the Court, for the 
purpose of opening Sir Paul’s eyes. 
It was a process she took great 
pleasure in, and there were few 
days in which she did not make 
her appearance for that purpose. 
The presence of the church gave 
her an ostensible reason for fre- 
quenting the Court, and, snow, 
frost, or rain, she was always. there 
for daily mass, and with her spec- 
tacles on her nose, her inquisitive 
eyes peering at everything. In an 
evil hour, Father Mathieu had 
given her the office of sacristan, 
and from that moment the unfor- 
tunate clergyman knew no peace. 
She was perpetually suggesting, 
improving, and finding fault. Fa- 
ther Mathieu did not come up to 
her ideas. 

‘He is an excellent man, of 
course—not a word can be said 
against him; but he is wanting. 
Not the right man in the right 
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place. Twenty years here, and 
nothing done; not a single con- 
vert made, and the rubric only 
imperfectly followed !’ 

What the widow meant by the 
rubric was only known to herself. 
She had a stock of these phrases, 
which sounded well to the unin- 
itiated, but would not have borne 
sifting. 

Father Mathieu, a gentle simple- 
minded being, who lived as chap- 
lain at the Court for many years, 
was no match for Mrs. Middleton, 
especially as her apparent zeal 
made it hard to grapple with her. 
. She was for ever busy with good 
works, one of her favourite pur- 
suits being the adornment of the 
church, and as her taste was of the 
most questionable kind, these im- 
provements took the shape of eye- 
sores. She worked gaudy borders 
wherewith to decorate the altars ; 
she made hideous bunches of arti- 
ficial flowers, and stuck them all 
about; she cleaned the medizval 
brasses, and made them unsightly. 
She was actually preparing to white- 
wash the church itself, only that 
Father Mathieu in despair called 
in Sir Paul to the rescue, and 
between them they managed to 
banish the pots and brushes of 
this energetic lady. They would 
have been glad enough to ban- 
ish her, but that was an impossi- 
bility. She was firmly rooted in 
the village of Ferris, where she 
lived in a pretty cottage, a free 
gift to her by the Baronet, in the 
days when ‘her persecutions’ had 
made her an object of his gener- 
ous compassion. It may seem 
strange that a man of Sir Paul’s 
temperament could for a moment 
have tolerated a woman like Mrs. 
Middleton, whose brusque man- 
ners of speech and action were so 
eminently unsuited to him; but, 
being a sensitive gentleman, he 
was, in a certain sense, ‘taken in’ 
by her apparent devotion to little 
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Audrey, and to this was added a 
sense of gratitude. In the first 
days of his sorrow, and when the 
child was only a few months old, 
she had been seized with one of 
those infantine disorders which 
seem so terrible because so mys- 
terious. Sir Paul was beside him- 
self, so was Father Mathieu, so 
was the entire household. The 
only person who kept her head was 
Mrs. Middleton, who happened to 
be on the spot. She was clever 
in childish illnesses, and her want 
of heart gave her the necessary 
coolness to relieve the little suf- 
ferer. Her conduct earned the 
Baronet’s gratitude, and although 
at the time he gave her very sub- 
stantial proofs that he was grate- 
ful, she took care, by perpetual 
reminders, to keep his memory 
green on the subject. She was 
perpetually alluding to ‘ My child ;’ 
‘the day I saved that sweet an- 
gel’s life; she and Olive share my 
heart; I hardly know a difference 
between them;’ and_ suchlike 
speeches, which impressed the Ba- 
ronet with a certainty that, what- 
ever her shortcomings otherwise 
might be, Mrs. Middleton was a 
true friend to Audrey. Over and 
above this, she was, in some re- 
spects, a pleasant neighbour ; she 
could take a hand at whist, the 
only amusement Sir Paul enjoyed, 
and played a good game of piquet. 
In the country these are advan- 
tages not to be overlooked ; be- 
sides which, Olive knew how to 
amuse Audrey, and anything that 
contributed to his darling’s well- 
being was all-powerful with the Ba- 
ronet. The contempt with which 
Miss Middleton regarded her little 
playfellow was not shared by Au- 
drey. The generous warm-hearted 
child adored her superior; she 
shared her toys, her pleasures, 
everything she had with Olive. 
She thought her the most wonder- 
ful being in the world. In child- 
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ish love, as in that of later years, 
there is always une gui baise et 
Yautre qui tend la joue ; it is a great 
question whether the first is not 
the happier of the two. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. MIDDLETON was not a fa- 
vourite at Ferris Court; it wasn’t 
alone Matchings, but others in 
the household, who thought she 
was ‘no lady,’ but a ‘prying, inter- 
fering, mischief - making thing.’ 
‘She comes after the Bar’net, that 
is my belief,” said Mr. Bridges, 
Sir Paul’s man; which remark Mrs. 
Perks, the head nurse, answered 
by ‘Like her impudence! She 
was nothing but a governess sort; 
and the poor foolish young man 
who married her never regretted 
it but all the days of his hfe. I 
have heerd Lady Augusta a-talk- 
ing of the whole affair with master.’ 

‘Ah, that’s the real lady; it’s 
a pleasure when she comes. The 
haristocracy are always genteel ; 
none of your mean ways, which 
come nateral to your low lot.’ 

‘I wonders halways how they 
bemean themselves, marryin’ them 
sort,’ put in a pretty housemaid, 
on whom Mrs. Middleton had her 
eye. ‘Likes to like is my motto, 
Mrs, Perks.’ 

* You mind your business, Mary,’ 
returned that dignitary; ‘and don’t 
intrude your remarks till wanted.’ 

‘I declare if there ain’t ‘old 
Middy” comin’ hup the havenue !’ 
struck in Bridges, with an air of 
intense disgust, ‘and just in pud- 
din’ time! She’s that mean she'll 
be askin’ me for the cold ‘am, 
that she will.’ 

It was Mrs. Middleton’s custom 
when she came to the Court to 
make a tour of inspection, begin- 
ning with the nursery and ending 
with Sir Paul’s study. She made 
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a great merit of this act of friend- 
ship, and was duly thanked by the 
Baronet, who, as I said before, 
believed in her interest in him and 
his, otherwise he would not have 
tolerated the constant intrusion of 
a woman whose loud voice and 
brusque ways set the nerves of 
the gentle old man all on edge. 
Her voice was discordant in his 
ears, and the stream of domestic 
gossip with which she entertained 
him highly distasteful to his sensi- 
tive organisation ; but he put up 
with her principally because he 
saw no way of ridding himself of 
the nuisance without hurting her 
feelings, and that he could not do 
to the meanest servant in his 
house. Mrs. Middleton gener- 
ally made her entrance after she 
had her luncheon. Her bonnet- 
strings would be thrown back, her 
lips greasy, her breath smelling of 
the meat and wine which had 
flushed her face and strengthened 
her nerves. She would plump her- 
self down on a chair next him, 
and talk into his ear; for Sir Paul 
was just a little deaf, and sorely 
tormented by the slow emphasis 
and crescendo Mrs. Middleton 
affected. 

* I know well what it is to be with 
a person hard of hearing,’ she would 
say ; ‘all the Middletons are slug- 
gish in the ears. I am afraid of 
my Olive, and I make Dr. Cox 
syringe her twice a week. General 
Middleton, my husband's father, 
was deaf asa post; but he always 
heard me—it’s a gift | have. You 
find no difficulty ; I’ll speak slower 
if you like. I have a great deal 
to say this morning, Sir Paul. I 
am sorry to tell you that Mary, 
the housemaid, is not a fit young 
person to have in the house— 
you'll have to dismiss her. Of 
course it’s not pleasant for me to 
tell you such things; but I take 
an interest in you and the dear 
child, whose life I saved, under 
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God, of course, and I do my duty 
—my duty, Sir Paul.’ 

The Baronet bowed his head, 
and put up one of his thin hands. 
‘ Thank you, my dear madam,’ he 
answered, in his calm subdued 
voice ; ‘but I think you mistake. 
Father Mathieu thinks very well 
of Mary.’ 

‘Father Mathieu! I wouldn’t 
give you that for Father Mathieu!’ 
and Mrs. Middleton snapped her 
fingers into the Baronet’s ears, 
making him shiver. ‘He is as 
innocent as one of those sheep 
out there. My dear Sir Paul, 
Mary is carrying on a flirtation 
with AMatchings, and he a mar- 
ried man! a married man !’ 

Mrs. Middleton sat back in her 
chair, and looked at Sir Paul tri- 
umphantly. She was greatly pleased 
at the hopeless expression that 
spread itself over his face. 

‘Are you quite sure? he ques- 
tioned, moving away from his tor- 
mentor. ‘Perhaps you mistake. 
Matchings is a most respectable 
man. He has lived with me many 
years.’ 

‘Heis not so respectable as you 
think, Sir Paul. This affair of 
Mary’s is not the first; there was 
Susan Jenkins, a bad business.’ 
Mrs. Middleton drew in her lips 
with a pleasant smack. ‘ Besides, 
I am afraid he drinks. I only 
think it right to mention this to 
you, as Matchings will be teaching 
our darling Audrey to ride, and I 
think you'll agree with me we 
can’t be too particular.’ 

Sir Paul reflected for a minute. 

‘I shall dismiss Matchings,’ he 
said ; ‘ but I don’t see any necessity 
to part with the girl, Mrs. Middle- 
ton. I shouldn’t like, unless there 
were grave reasons, to send her 
away under acloud. A girl’s good 
name is everything to her.’ 

‘You are too good,’ the widow 
said, with a shrug of her shoulders ; 
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worst. I'll keep my eye on Mary, 
and if there is anything wrong, I'll 
let you know.’ 

There was a pause. Sir Paul 
fingered his book ; he was anxious 
for quiet, longing for the objec- 
tionable presence to be removed ; 
but Mrs. Middleton had more to 
say. 

‘Icame up here to-day partly 
to speak about Mary, and also for 
another reason. I want to talk to 
you about Audrey. You know how 
I love that child—why shouldn’t I? 
I may say that, under God, I saved 
her life, and to see her growing 
up is a happiness. Olive, too, 
loves herlikeasister. ‘ Mother,” 
she says to me often, “ why don’t 
we have Audrey to live with us 
altogether? You would care for 
her and look after her so much 
better than Mrs. Perks.” She 
doesn’t understand, poor child, that 
a home like mine would be quite 
unsuited to Audrey; at the same 
time there’s no doubt she wants 
looking after. 

Mrs. Middleton said these words 
very distinctly, fixing the Baronet 
like a basilisk. She had told her- 
self that on this occasion she 
would not be mealy-mouthed, and 
she was determined to keep her 
word. 

‘It’s ridiculous for old friends 
like us to be squeamish,’ she went 
on, ‘and plain speaking is better 
than half hints. Now don’t be ner- 
vous; I shall say nothing to 
frighten you ; and the widow laid 
a heavy hand on the Baronet’s 
shoulder. ‘What I mean is a girl 
is a girl, and it doesn’t do to bring 
her upas you are doing—two men 
minding her and that foolish old 
Perks. What she wants, what this 
house wants, what you want, is a 
nice, sensible, lady-like woman to 
look after you. Iam always ready 
to do my duty. I don’t fear the 
misconstruction of the world, and 
Lam willing, 
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‘Thank you a thousand times, 
my dear Mrs. Middleton,’ put in 
Sir Paul hastily ; ‘but, curiously 
enough, Lady Augusta has been 
urging this point upon me; not quite 
in such forcible language, but very 
strongly; and only this morning 
I have concluded matters with just 
such a person as you describe—a 
rara avis, in fact, if all comes 
true.’ 

In spite of his gentleness and 
true gentlemanly feeling, the Baro- 
net could hardly keep from smiling 
at the sudden change which passed 
over the widow’s face. Jer hand 
fell away from his shoulder. 

‘Ah, indeed ! she said, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘A governess, 
and of Lady Augusta’s supplying. 
I am afraid, my poor friend, you 
have been precipitate—you'll find 
that such a person in your house 
will be a regular incubus—you 
won't have a moment’s peace.’ 

‘I thought you were just advising 
me some such arrangement. A sen- 
sible woman, you said; Miss Va- 
vasour is all that. She is a cousin 
of Lady Augusta’s—elderly, ex- 
perienced, well connected. She 
has all the requisites, I fancy.’ 

But Mrs. Middleton shook her 
head, and continued to shake it 
prior to and after Miss Vavasour’s 
arrival; it was, in truth, a great 
blow to her ascendency at the 
Court, and was one that even a 
more amiable woman might have 
resented. Jealousy of other people’s 
occupation of your rights, fairly 
or unfairly, as the case may be, 
excites the indignation of all but 
the most lymphatic or the most 
saintly dispositions, and Mrs. Mid- 
dleton was neither. She prophe- 
sied terrible things for the future 
at the Court. ‘ We all know what 
Lady Augusta’s profégées are. You 
remember the cook she sent to 
Father Mathieu—a regular thief. 
We'll see what this Miss Vavasour 
will turn out. I declare I wouldn’t 
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wonder at ANYTHING that happens. 
Old men are fair game, and a wo- 
man who takes such a position—an 
unmarried woman—while she has 
even a shred of youth left cannot 
be a respectable person, or one 
such as I would like to see 
about our dear Audrey, and you'll 
see how this creature will bend.’ 

When, however, Miss Vavasour 
had made her appearance, she 
proved herself in look and manner 
so utterly unlike what Mrs. Mid- 
dleton had expected, that even 
she had to relinquish all idea of 
attacking her on the side of scan- 
dal. She tried other tactics. 

‘ How absurd of Lady Augusta 
to send such an old woman as 
Miss Vavasour!’ she said. ‘ The 
child is afraid of her life, of her 
gray hair and her spectacles. It 
really goes to my heart to see the 
dear creature so changed.’ 

‘She is wonderfully improved 
since Miss Vavasour came,’ Father 
Mathieu answered, without think- 
ing. ‘It was only yesterday I was 
noticing how healthy and merry 
she was—she has twice as much 
flesh.’ 

‘Asif a man, and above alla 
priest, could tell! O Father Ma- 
thieu, don’t talk nonsense. I sup- 
pose you'll tell me next Sir Paul 
is picking up flesh—why, he is all 
skin and bone, and I am not sur- 
prised from what I hear. Well, I 
don’t pity him—he brought a rod 
to whip himself. And Matchings 
is to be kept, I understand, and 
Mary too. Well, I wash my hands 
of what happens ; you’ll remember 
that, 7f you please. The ingratitude 
of this world is fine! Ali I have 
done for the Ferrises, and now— 
but you'll see there’ll be retribu- 
tion, as sure as my name’s Jane 
Middleton. That child is fear- 
fully delicate, and I'd wish to know 
how an old maid like that, who 
never hada child, will understand 
measles, mumps, scarlatina, chick- 
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en-pox, and hooping-cough ; and 
Mrs. Middleton checked the di- 
seases Off on her fingers, looking 
at Father Mathieu triumphantly. 

But in spite of these prognostics 
the little girl grew and throve 
under Miss Vavasour’s care. The 
constant companion of her grand- 
father in his walks and drives, 
there was a quaint gravity about 
the child which most people 
thought charming, but upon which 
Mrs. Middleton animadverted in 
strong terms, 

*I declare to goodness that old 
Ferris sets me wild! Selfish old 
man! he is ruining that child; 
seven years old and hasn’t learnt a 
thing! Such ridiculous nonsense ; 
her brain is not to be fatigued! I 
believe he is .right, the Ferrises 
have all a screw loose; but to 
bring her up in such ignorance ! 
My Olive played Beethoven’s 
sonatas at s¢x, and repeated Fon- 
taine’s Fables by heart. It’s alltheir 
pride. But you wait a while ; they’ll 
get a tumble, never fear, and 
through that child—letting her run 
wild as they do.’ 

Had she given herself the trou- 
ble to examine a little lower than 
what appeared on the surface, Mrs. 
Middleton would have discovered 
that Audrey possessed a vast a- 
mount of knowledge in her small 
head. Sir Paul was of opinion that 
more can be taught to a child by 
word of mouth than by any amount 
of spelling-books. ‘ That will all 
come by and by,’ he said; ‘she 
will want to read for herself the 
things I have been telling her.’ 
And so it proved. Audrey’s intel- 
lect had been fully awakened 
before she opened a book; she 
understood many things that older 
and wiser people are ignorant of. 
She knew the names and the uses 
of the wild flowers and plants 
which she met in her daily walk, 
for Sir Paul was a great botanist, 
and one of his pleasures was his 


herborium. The beautiful woods 
of Ferris abounded in mosses, 
lichens, and the whole family of 
creeping plants, with all of whom 
the child was familiar ; and as with 
the flowers so it was with the trees 
and the birds and the insect king- 
dom, which, in the country, can so 
easily be studied. Shy and re- 
served to the outer world, the 
Baronet opened the treasures of a 
well-cultivated mind to his little 
granddaughter, and filled hers with 
a groundwork of knowledge better 
far than the playing of Beethoven’s 
sonatas like awell-trained machine, 
or reciting Fontaine’s Fables as a 
parrot would. Sir Paul had a 
horror of the parrot-child, who is 
brought down from the nursery for 
visitors, alternately cajoled and 
threatened to repeat a verse of 
‘ La Cigale etla Fourmi,’ or to sing 
a little song for that nicelady. We 
all know houses where these pain- 
ful exhibitions take place; the 
poor infant phenomenon’s harassed 
little brain is weakened and its 
temper is spoilt by these displays. 
There is time enough later on for 
entering the ‘arena.’ Surely our 
little ones should be spared the 
‘ showing off’ business. 

Audrey grew up untrammelled 
by any such trials; her childhood 
passed away in the sweetest, most 
peaceful content; her pleasures 
were the simplest—she had her 
pony, her dog, her pet bird, her 
garden ; every man, woman, and 
child about the place knew and 
loved the little missy. A grave 
friendly child, she would talk to 
the old men and women, and 
listen to stories of her dead father 
and mother from those who re- 
membered them; and any child 
who, like herself, was an orphan 
was sure to be a special favourite 
with her. 

It would take me too long a 
time were I to follow my heroine 
step by step through the different 











phases of her childhood. I will 
only mention one incident, which, 
as it in a measure tinged her 
future, deserves to be recorded. 

The woods of Ferris Court are 
celebrated, as I have already said, 
on the country side. In the sum- 
mer-time they are the very resort 
of picnic-parties, tourists, artists, 
and the like; but there is one spot 
which is marked ‘ private,’ and 
unless by particular favour the 
general public are not admitted. 

It is the prettiest spot in the 
demesne, and the most secluded. 
A narrow valley with a mountain 
stream running through it like a 
silver thread, banked on either 
side by the most luxuriant growth 
of ferns, mosses, and lichens ; 
overhead the hanging branches 
meet, interlacing one another in 
leafy confusion, and drooping in- 
to the water below, on which, 
in summer, a thick mass of heavy- 
leaved water-lilies lie as a lovely 
carpet. In the centre of this 
stream a sudden freak of Nature 
had thrown out a boulder or rock, 
and, through this impediment to its 
free course, the water trickles with 
a soft, rippling, and musical sound. 
To this rock a pretty legend is 
attached ; it goes by the name of 
the ‘Weeping Rock,’ and the Somer- 
setshire people, who have a super- 
stitious turn, believe implicitly 
that in days long past, a fair dame 
of the house of Ferris brought 
thither her baby son and heir. 
The stream was then a dashing 
flow of sparkling water, rushing 
through the mountain valley with- 
out let or hindrance. The water 
gleamed and glistened in the sun- 
shine ; pretty shadows fell upon it, 
and sweet voices, coming from the 
depths below, sang in the baby’s 
ear, ‘Come, little one, leave dull 
earth and join us here; coral bel!s 
shall ever ring thee to sleep ; music 
and joy everlasting shall be thine.’ 
Another version, in fact, of the Erl 
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King’s sons. The soft ripple of 
the waters, moving in time to the 
music below, lulled the mother to 
sleep; when she awoke the baby 
was gone. The despair of the 
poor lady, her constant tears and 
lamentations, moved the heart of 
the good genii of the stream. He 
could not restore the imprisoned 
child, but he could dull the pain 
at the mother’s heart. He trans- 
formed her into a perpetual Niobe. 
The rock, it is said, sprang up the 
day the lady died. [t remains per- 
petually weeping until such time as 
mother and son shall be united. 
This legend took the fancy of 
Audrey. The child’s nature, dreamy 
and impressionable, loved fairy- 
tales, and, looking into the valley- 
stream, she made pictures to her- 
self of what was passing under the 
water. She would coax her nurse 
to bring her there, and Sir Paul, 
who in all things liked to please his 
darling, made her a little grotto in 
‘the Weeping Rock’—a tiny cham- 
ber delicately fitted up like a doll’s 
house, where she could sit in all 
safety, while the nurse watched at 
some distance. One day, when Au- 
drey was about ten years old, she 
was enjoying her castle; she looked 
like the nymph of the stream with 
her golden hair floating on her 
shoulders, her fair face with its 
singularly spiritual expression. She 
sat upon the balcony which ran 
round the little summer-house by 
way of protection ; in her hand she 
held a tiny fishing-rod and line, 
with which she played in the 
stream. In this solitary place, the 
appearance of this fairy child 
perched on the top of the rock 
apparently alone, evidently quite 
at her ease, had something so 
strange and weird, as quite took 
away the breath of a young man, 
who suddenly made his appearance 
on the bank next the summer- 
house. He was a tall, handsome 
young fellow about twenty-one, and 
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had very much the air of a prince, 
only that he was rather shabbily 
dressed. Across his shoulder a 
sort of artist’s belt was slung, so 
no doubt he belonged to that 
worshipful company. 

‘Good Heavens, what a pretty 
child ! he thought ; and raising his 
hat, he bent low in reverence, for 
all men worship, even in a child, 
the beautiful. 

‘ May I ask,’ he said, in a plea- 
sant voice, ‘what is this place 
called? It is very lovely. To 
whom does it belong ?” 

‘To grandfather and to me.’ 

‘Ah, indeed! Then youare the 
queen of the stream. Will your 
majesty graciously allow me to 
take a sketch of you ?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Would you honour me by tell- 
ing me your name?’ 

* Audrey.’ 

‘A pretty name, 
the valley ?’ 

‘The Valley of the Weeping 
Rock.’ 

‘A poetical name. Some story 
attaches to it, no doubt. Will you 
tell it to me?’ 

Audrey regarded her questioner 
with her large serious eyes. 

‘You will believe it?’ she said 
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earnestly. 
‘I am certain I shall. I have 
the most unbounded faith in 


nymphs, ghosts and goblins, and 
fairies, especially now that I have 
actually seen one of the last. I 
was once tenderly attached to 
Cinderella ; and to this moment I 
have the greatest possible regard 
for the White Cat.’ 

The young man laid his hand 
upon his heart as he spoke, and 
this action and his words satisfied 
Audrey. She drew in her breath, 
as is the manner of children when 
about to tell something wonderful, 
and, holding up one finger to en- 
force attention, began in orthodox 
fashion : 
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‘Once upon a time, a long time 
ago—I can’t say how long, but a 
great, great many years ago—’ 

‘O, the time doesn’t matter in 
the least,’ said her listener gravely ; 
‘there is no such thing in Fairy- 
land.’ 

He had lighted a cigar, and 
seated himself upon a rustic seat 
underneath the balcony, his face 
turned towards the young story- 
teller, so that her childish voice 
reached him distinctly. 

‘Once upon a time a lady came 
to this wood; Lady Audrey was 
her name, and you can see her 
tomb in our church ; but, although 
she has a tomb, she was not buried 
there, for she is here.’ 

Audrey paused, to see the effect 
of this announcement. 

‘ Ah, indeed ; that was the work 
of the fairies, I suppose.’ 

‘She had her little baby with 
her, and she fell asleep on the 
bank, and when she awoke he was 
gone. He had seen faces down 
there in the clear water, and they 
smiled at him. Do you ever see 
faces in the water ?” 

‘ My own shadow, which is what 
the baby saw, I fancy.’ 

The young man had taken a 
piece of paper from his pocket, 
and, unseen by Audrey, was busy 
sketching her. 

‘I see faces in the stream; they 
are nice friendly faces; I don’t 
believe they would harm me. I 
always say a Hail Mary for them ; 
for Father Mathieu told me they 
might be souls, and that it was 
their purgatory, perhaps, to look 
up at those they had known on 
earth. I don’t know.’ 

‘Neither do I. A great many of 
us might find that unpleasant. 
But you haven’t finished your 
story.’ 

‘Lady Audrey cried—cried all 
day and all night after she lost her 
baby—she never stopped crying ; 
and at last, one day, a kind dear old 
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genii came up out of the water—I 
am sure he was like Father Mathieu 
—andhe changed her into thisrock, 
that she might be near her baby 
child. There, do you hear that 
sound, the dripping of the water? 
Those are Lady Audrey’s tears. 
And that is why this is called the 
Valley of the Weeping Rock.’ 

‘ A very pretty story very prettily 
told. I am sorry, though, that this 
weeping lady had your name. I 
hope that your story may be all 
smiles and no tears, Miss Audrey.’ 

‘I very often would much rather 
cry than laugh ; they seem so near 
one another,’ said the child, with 
the grave air of a sage. 

‘A profound remark. Miss Au- 
drey, may I come a little nearer, 
and shake hands with you ?” 

Audrey hesitated; she consi- 
dered her new acquaintance care- 
fully, and decided, by a child's true 
intuition, that he was worthy of the 
honour. 

With the air of a real queen, she 
presented her hand to the young 
man, fixing her eyes upon him with 
such a charming expression that 
involuntarily he raised her fingers 
to his lips and kissed them. Like 
zn Englishman, he was a little 
ashamed of this quixotic perform- 
ance sO soon as it was done, and 
gave an embarrassed laugh. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Audrey. I 
sha’n’t forget the Weeping Rock, 
nor you. Will you promise to 
remember me ?” 

‘I should, only I don’t know 
any name to remember you by.’ 

‘Another profound truth. It is 
almost impossible to retain in one’s 
mind the undefined. My name is 
Ralph. You'll not forget it—you'll 
keep it in your head ?’ 

‘ Always,’ returned the child, 
with such remarkable fervour that 
Ralph was startled. The feeling 
of embarrassment returned; he 
smiled awkwardly at the little girl, 
and disappeared. 


This little incident dwelt in 
Audrey’s mind for a much longer 
time than such things generally do 
in childhood. At that time me- 
mory is much like a piece of slate, 
upon which an impression is as 
easily effaced as made. Audrey, 
however, was an exception to this 
rule. She had a most retentive 
memory. 

For some reason impossible to 
divine in so young a child, she 
made no mention of her little ad- 
venture to any one for some time. 
When she did so at last to Miss 
Vavasour, that lady was a little 
frightened, and her representations 
induced Sir Paul to interdict any 
more solitary visits to the Weeping 
Rock. 

I do not intend to take my 
reader through the years during 
which Audrey passed from child- 
hood to girlhood, nor to enter 
upon any more incidents of her 
young life. An occasional visit to 
her maternal grandmother was the 
only variation. This lady lived 
principally in London, but she 
travelled about a good deal. Mrs. 
Middleton often held forth on the 
cruelty with which Lady Augusta 
acted towards her daughter’s child. 

‘You would fancy she wasn’t a 
drop’s blood to her; the girl has 
no advantages. I declare to good- 
ness I am disgusted with the self- 
ishness of the world. That old 
Sir Paul keeps the child buried 
alive to gratify his whims. Look 
at me; thank God, 7 never knew 
what it was to prefer myself to 
another. My Olive has every ad- 
vantage. I wouldn’t think it my 
duty to keep her here, although I 
might like it, when she has the 
chance of first-rate masters in 
Paris.’ 

Some people might have thought 
it rather a questionable way of do- 
ing her duty as a parent to send a 
girl of Olive’s age to one of the 
gayest women in Paris, the wife of 
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a rich uncle of Mrs. Middleton’s, 
and Olive’s godmother, who had 
offered to defray the expense of 
the girl’s education. It was hardly 
the best school for morals and 
manners ; but Mrs. Middleton was 
charitable when it suited her, and 
she said she did not believe half 
the stories; and so Olive went. Her 
departure was a sore distress to 
tender-hearted affectionate Audrey. 
Although Olive tormented her much 
oftener than she caressed her, still 
there was a charm about her which 
attracted the younger girl. Andon 
occasions Olive could be very de- 
monstrative. If Audrey had taken 
the trouble to remark, she would 
have noticed that any such effer- 
vescence of affection generally pre- 
ceded a request for some of Au- 
drey’s belongings—her books, her 
sashes, her money even ; indeed, 
this last found its way so con- 
tinuously into Miss Middleton’s 
pocket that Miss Vavasour, who 
discovered accidentally what was 
going on, had to remonstrate very 
seriously on the subject with the 
young marauder. Olive, in her 
turn, thought Audrey had betrayed 
her, and bore her a grudge for the 
supposed disloyalty. The parting 
between the two children was 
nevertheless very affectionate. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE years which foliowed Olive’s 
departure were peaceful, uneventful, 
happy ones at the Court. The idol 
of her grandfather, the darling of 
the entire household, Audrey’s life 
went on with no wishes beyond the 
present, no desires but her own 
surroundings. Sir Paul himself 
superintended her education, which 
was perhaps of a severer order 
than that generally given to a girl; 
and the fact that both he and Miss 
Vavasour encouraged no young 
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companions about her, and gave 
her no taste for the pleasures and 
accomplishments usual to her age, 
caused some people, amongst them 
Mrs. Middleton, to raise their hands 
in horror. 

‘ The girl is growing up a perfect 
oddity—cares for nothing but musty 
old books, and Latin and theo- 
logy, if you please I found her 
poring over Claude's Conversations 
the other day. Do they mean her 
to go into a monastery, the selfish 
old pair?’ 

But when, later on, Audrey de- 
veloped a taste for music, Mrs. 
Middleton and her co-grumblers 
were equally horrified. 

‘The idea of getting her taughtthe 
organ instead of the piano—did any 
one ever hear such an absurd idea! 
As if she could carry about such 
an unwieldy instrument with her ! 
So like Sir Paul, always setting up 
to be out of the common—his 
Audrey is to be different from all 
other girls. Well, you wait, that’s 
all. If the pride of the Ferrises 
don’t get a tumble, my name is not 
Jane Middleton—and through that 
girl.’ 

It will be seen by these remarks 
that the widow no longer re- 
tained the lively affection for our 
heroine that she had done; the 
fact was that the young girl as she 
grew older resented Mrs. Middle- 
ton’s intrusion into the family 
circle. With the clear perception 
of youth she saw through the thin 
veil of apparent religion with which 
the woman’s real nature was mask- 
ed, and as all hypocrisy was hateful 
to Audrey’s candid mind, she made 
no secret of her dislike—a dislike 
increased tenfold by Mrs. Middle- 
ton’s contemptuous putting aside 
of Father Mathieu, and the exe- 
crable taste she evinced in all 
matters ecclesiastical. For the 
old priest Audrey had the greatest 
reverence, the tenderest affection. 
His simple ways, his saintly life, 
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impressed the child’s mind with a 
respect mingled with love ; to see 
him so roughly handled by Mrs. 
Middleton, spoken of as ‘ past his 
work’ and ‘a twaddler,’ raised as 
much anger as Audrey’s gentle 
nature was capable of. In con- 
junction with Miss Vavasour she 
concocted a delicate scheme for 
unseating the widow from her post 
of ecclesiastical improver. 

One Sunday Mrs. Middleton 
arrived early to make her arrange- 
ments previous to the morning 
service. It was the month of 
May, and she came armed with a 
mass of tawdry artificial bouquets 
of the most garish description. 
What was her surprise to find the 
altar already dressed, with a pro- 
fusion of natural flowers in simple 
alabaster vases, mixed with can- 
delabra of true ecclesiastical pat- 
tern, filled with numberless lights. 
Her borders, her glass candle- 
sticks, her particoloured vases had 
disappeared. Mrs. Middleton stood 
aghast. 

‘Who has dared to do this !’ she 
cried, and looked round for the 
offender. Father Mathieu at that 
moment issued from the vestry ; his 
face was a little pale, for the kind 
old man would not have liked 
to pain his worst enemy. Mrs. 
Middleton confronted him, her 
gaudy tulips in her hand. ‘What 
is the meaning of this? do you 
mean to insult me, father?’ and 
she made a step towards the 
altar, laying her hand on the 
delicate flowers as if to tear 
them from their places ; but at that 
moment a hand touched her 
shoulder, and Audrey's clear young 
voice sounded in her ear : 

‘I am the offender, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton. It has been an old 
agreement between grandpapa and 
Father Mathieu that when I was 
sixteen I should be sacristan here, 
and I enter upon my duties to-day!’ 

There was a certain dignity in 
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the girl’s attitude, a determination 
to assert her rights as daughter of 
the house, which fairly took Mrs. 
Middleton’s breath away. The 
tulips fell from her grasp. She 
stood in amazement at the sudden 
revelation of a firmness of charac- 
ter before which she owned her- 
self beaten. 

‘ Ah? she said, ‘so this is a con- 
spiracy ! Her thin lips quivered 
as she crumpled her flowers and 
withdrew to her seat. She was de- 
feated, but she never forgave Au- 
drey ; not that she openly showed 
her resentment: it would not have 
been in her own or her daughter’s 
interest to quarrel with the Fer- 
rises. Olive’s tenure in the French 
capital was at all times uncertain. 
A caprice of her godmother might 
send her home to the humble cot- 
tage, and what chances had she 
then but could be gained by her 
intimacy at the great house? Be- 
sides, Mrs. Middleton plumed her- 
self upon her having the entrée at 
the Court; it gave her a certain 
status in the county to know all 
going on there ; it would never do 
to acknowledge she was not on the 
same terms as heretofore. She 
made the best of the situation, and 
declared everywhere she had re- 
signed her office of sacristan in 
Ferris church. 

‘I am so anxious that dear 
Audrey should have some occupa- 
tion ; the child is lost by the life 
she leads. She grows more and 
more retiring and morbid, and Sir 
Paul, who holds so much by my 
judgment, saw that I was right 
in bringing her forward a little. 
Thank God, I have always done 
my duty, both by my own girl and 
Audrey; but I am very much 
afraid. If they could only get her 
married—’ 

Mrs. Middleton was famous for 
half -sentences—she knew their 
value, especially when accom- 
panied by significant shakes of the 
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head. This sort of detraction 
carries great weight, it leaves so 
much to the imagination. The 
general impression conveyed to 
Mrs. Middleton’s hearers was that 
Audrey was not, as the saying is, 
‘all there.’ 

The question of Audrey’s mar- 
riage had occurred to others be- 
side Mrs. Middleton. Although 
she had not yet arrived at the age 
when such a thing was possible, 
still the idea presented itself to 
both Miss Vavasour and Father 
Mathieu. The good priest viewed 
the advance of his favourite to- 
waids womanhood with a feeling 
which amounted almost to conster- 
nation. Eve was happy, he thought, 
until the serpent came; her sin 
has descended to all her daugh- 
ters. Audrey cannot escape it; 
the serpent waits for her. To grap- 
ple with this approaching danger 
became to the father a source of 
great anxiety. He turned it over 
in his mind, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that an early marriage 
would be the safest means of pre- 
serving Audrey from the chance of 
unhappiness. 

Father Mathieu did not keep up 
much connection with the outside 
world—the companionship of Sir 
Paul, Miss Vavasour, and Audrey 
gave him all he wanted ; but there 
was one family with whom he had 
ties of intimacy almost equal to 
those which bound him to the 
Court. The widowed Lady Aspho- 
del and her son, Gaston Lord 
Asphodel, were dear friends of the 
kindly old man. Once a year he 
visited them in Warwickshire, and 
returned full of praises of the 
mother, all anxiety for the son. As- 
phodel Hall was a model establish- 
ment, Lady Asphodel a saintly 
woman. Gaston—well! he was an 
excellent young man; excellent 
principles, excellent manners ; all 
he wanted was bringing out. A 
wife would be the very thing ; and 
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so his mother thought. He was 
now just twenty-one. In a couple 
of years, then, Audrey would be 
eighteen; he would be the very 
thing. So thought Father Mathieu ; 
so thought Miss Vavasour, to whom 
he confided his plan. It might be 
that she had her own ideas. She 
would have wished differently ; she 
had a nephew, a brother’s son, to 
whom Sir Paul had been kindness 
itself. It would have been hardly 
honourable to return his generosity 
by making an unequal marriage 
for his heiress; so Miss Vavasour 
made no move in that direction, 
although she had a dim feeling 
that Frank Vavasour would have 
a better chance with Audrey than 
Gaston Lord Asphodel. So she 
entered into Father Mathieu’s con- 
spiracy, and strengthened his hand 
when he proposed that the mother 
and son should be invited to spend 
a few days at the Court—an invita- 
tion which was accepted with such 
alacrity as left no doubt that on her 
side Lady Asphodel was as anxious 
to bring about an alliance between 
the two families as Father Mathieu 
or Miss Vavasour could desire. 
In all this it may seem strange 
that the Baronet himself was not 
made acquainted with the design ; 
but although there was no actual 
word said, it may be presumed 
that he had a very distinct notion 
that the Asphodels came with some 
more definite purpose than to see 
him and consult him upon matters, 
this being the ostensible reason of 
the visit. The young nobleman was 
clever. He was likewise a musician 
au bout des ongles—at least so said 
the priest. His constant reitera- 
tion of Gaston’s praises indeed had 
rather a contrary effect from what 
he intended. Audrey grew a little 
tired of the perpetual mention of 
Father Mathieu's rara avis, and, as 
is the manner of young girls, was 
inclined to set herself against both 
mother and son. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


By a curious coincidence Olive 
Middleton came home just about 
the time the Asphodels were ex- 
pected. Noreason was assigned 
for this sudden return. Mysteri- 
ous hints, dropped by Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, gave the world to under- 
stand that Olive had offended her 
godmother by refusing an unex- 
ceptionable farti—a man of rank, 
talent, riches. ‘ My Olive is singu- 
larly high-minded ; few girls would 
have acted as she has done ; but I 
tell her she is foolish. In these 
days one cannot afford to throw 
away chances; one must not be 
more nice than wise ; but she is all 
heart.’ 

I don’t think these words exactly 
imposed upon Mrs, Middleton’s 
circle. Some people whispered 
that the young lady had got into a 
scrape, others that she had out- 
stayed her welcome; but no one 
suspected she had come in answer 
to an imperative summons from 
her mother. 

* You are wasting your time over 
there,’ she wrote. ‘Singing, danc- 
ing, and amusing your godmother’s 
guests is all very well, but offers 
nothing tangible. You have no- 
thing, as I have often told you, 
and must try and provide for your- 
self. A woman's duty is fo marry 
well. Marriage is her profession 
just as much as law and medicine 
are those of men; and a parent 
who has given her daughter every 
advantage and spared nothing has 
every right to expect a return for 
the money she has expended. Of 
course it is different in the case of 
an heiress like Audrey. The Ferrises 
have no business angling for a big 
fish for her; they have had all the 
big fishes, goodness knows, and 
ought to leave something for others ; 
but I always notice this disgusting 
selfishness in the rich. I thank 
God Iam poor and humble and 
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divested of self-seeking. Father 
Mathieu grows more intolerable 
every day; his affection for the 
Ferrises amounts to fatuity, but we 
all know the reason. He is wise 
enough to like having his bread 
well buttered ; they all do. Miss 
Vavasour is a greater goose 
than ever. To my mind the world 
is made up of fools. Fancy the 
woman letting me into the whole 
secret of the “ Asphodel visit” ! but 
if I know human nature, Audrey 
is not the sort of girl for the young 
lord.’ 

Audrey welcomed her former 
friend warmly; her old affection 
revived at the renewal of their daily 
intercourse—-an intercourse in 
which, however, the relations were 
greatly changed. The young heiress 
had no reason now to complain of 
either coldness or tyranny on the 
part of her companion. Olive was 
overpowering in demonstrations of 
affection—too subservient almost 
in her acquiescence to every wish 
and desire of Audrey’s. She fol- 
lowed her lead in every way, was 
devoted to all her tastes, and made 
herself a sort of echo of all her 
sentiments. 

Curiously enough this perfect 
harmony did not please Audrey so 
much as the hardy opposition of 
former times. She blamed herself 
for so uncharitable a feeling, but 
somehow Olive’s manners seemed 
to her wanting in sincerity. On 
one or two occasions she detected 
that Olive was the prey to ennui 
when she was affecting to enjoy 
the life at the Court; and at these 
times Miss Middleton took refuge 
in a mysterious melancholy, which 
nothing could dispel, but which 
accounted for her lapses into de- 
spair. 

‘1 would tell you all about it, 
only you are too young,’ she would 
say. ‘When you get a little older 
you will understand that every girl 
who goes out in the world has 
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trials, Audrey. 
happy.’ } 

This mysterious language in- 
flamed Audrey’s curiosity. She 
took it to have some connection 
with the rejected man of talent 
and wealth Mrs. Middleton was 
for ever hinting at. She begged 
Olive to give her her confidence. 

‘If you are so unhappy it will be 
some relief to you to tell it to me. 
Old Nancy Dawe assured me that 
it did her much good to talk to me 
of how poor John Dawe died. She 
has told me the story at least a 
hundred times.’ 

Miss Middleton smiled sarcas- 
tically. 

‘You are such a child, Audrey. 
My story has no similarity with a 
vulgar creature like Nancy Dawe.’ 

The two girls were walking in 
the woods of Ferris, and had just 
passed through the gate leading to 
the Valley of the Weeping Rock ; 
it seemed just a place for an ex- 
change of confidences—the soli- 
tude and shade and slow trickle of 
the water. Olive looked round 
her with a sad smile. She passed 
her arm about Audrey’s waist. 
‘Let us sit here, and I will tell 
you,’ she said; ‘but promise me 
you will never breathe it to mortal 
—my mother especially. Audrey, 
I can never marry. I have vowed 
to—’ Here she paused ; and Audrey, 
who was bending forward to catch 
her words, interrupted quickly, 

‘Enter religion. O Olive, how 
Ienvy you! and how noble you 
are to refuse wealth and station !’ 

Her tone was subdued to one 
of deep reverence, and she took 
Olive’s hand in hers, but that 
young lady withdrew it quickly. 

‘ How absurd you are! A nun? 
O no, thank Heaven! I have no 
nonsense of that sort about me. 
No, you silly child; but I am in 
love, and some one is in love with 
me ; that’s my secret.’ 

‘It—it is not quite so grand as 
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being a nun,’ Audrey said reflec- 
tively ;‘ but Iam sure any one you 
love must be everything that is 
good and noble.’ 

‘Then I am not at all sure of 
it; I mean as to the goodness. I 
rather think Ralph has a spice of 
the devil in him.’ 

‘Ralph? cried Audrey quickly ; 
and then stopped, a hot blush 
coming into her fair face and dye- 
ing it crimson. 

Olive’s eyes rested on her in 
amazement. 

‘Why, what’s the matter with 
you? Ah, you have a Ralph too! 
Well, you shall tell me all about 
him presently.’ 

‘I have nothing to tell,’ Audrey 
said, in dire confusion. ‘I don’t 
know—that is, I do know why I 
have coloured. But it has nothing 
to do with anything of that sort, so 
please, Olive, go on with your 
story ; which Olive, who had no 
interest for other love-affairs than 
her own, accordingly did. 

It was a long story, and took a 
long time telling, and was at best a 
silly piece of schoolgirl sentiment- 
ality. A cousin of a schoolfellow at 
the fension where Olive was sent 
daily by her careful godmother, 
principally to get her out of her 
way, had struck the girl’s fancy. 
He was, to use her own expression, 
as handsome as an archangel. He 
came very often to see his cousin 
ostensibly, but, as Olive conceived 
it, to see herself; and, being natur- 
ally forward, she soon established 
a sort of unspoken flirtation with 
him. The cousin, one Muriel by 
name, was, according to Miss Mid- 
dleton, a nasty, spiteful, ugly thing. 
She wanted Ralph for herself—‘ as 
if such an Apollo would have 
looked at a pale-faced weasel like 
her! But she was as iil-natured as 
she could be. She told me not to 
be conceited at Ralph’s notice, for 
that he was always looking out 
for subjects to sketch. ‘“ Then 
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whenever he wants a toad he can 
draw you,” I said. It was fool- 
ish of me, but you know I am 
always impetuous. I thought he 
seemed colder, and I was sure it 
was her doing; so I sent him my 
photograph privately.’ 

*O Olive! to a strange gentle- 
man ? 

‘Astrange gentleman! Hadn't 
I known him three weeks? Now, 
Audrey darling, don’t preach, but 
listen to your unhappy friend. The 
next time he came he smiled at 
me so gloriously ; you cannot ima- 
gine anything so divine as his 
smile.’ 

‘But is he clever? Has he 
mind, talent? Is he religious?’ 

Audrey asked these questions 
impatiently. She was tired with 
this constant iteration of the good 
looks of Olive’s hero, in her mind 
the least portion of a man’s advan- 
tages. 

‘Of course he has everything,’ 
Olive answered; ‘but I am not 
such a clever creature as you are, 
darling, and I love a handsome 
man. I can’t abide an ugly one. 
Do you remember long ago how I 
hated Matchings because his nose 
was broken? I am,’ she went on, 
casting up her eyes, ‘a lover of the 
beautiful. I adore it in art and 
nature.’ 

Olive made this speech much as 
if she had learnt it by heart, and, 
finding Audrey did not answer it, 
she continued : 

‘A few days after, I found an 
envelope under my pillow at 
night; it contained a photo of 
him and a letter. I have it next 
my heart, Audrey, but this dress 
laces behind, and so I cannot 
show it to you. I will repeat 
it for you: “Mademoiselle,—I am 
flattered that you should wish for 
my likeness. Alas, the original 
can hardly hope to see you again! 
I leave Paris to-night; it is best 
for me that our charming inter- 
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course should end. Keep a place 
for me in your memory.”’ 

‘ And did he go?’ Audrey asked 
a little eagerly. It seemed to her 
that something important #0 Azr lay 
in the answer. 

‘ He did,’ returned Olive solemn- 
ly; ‘he left Paris next day. Sacri- 
ficed himself for me. Noble, 
wasn’t it? 

‘I don't know,’ Audrey said 
vaguely. ‘Is that all?’ 

‘All! And what more could 
you require? Even Muriel was 
obliged to acknowledge they were 
all amazed at his sudden refusal to 
marry a girl that he had been after 
—an attachment, he said. And 
after that will I not remain true to 
him for my whole life, Audrey—my 
whole life ? 

Audrey looked at her friend 
doubtfully. The case did not seem 
at all clear to her that there was 
any warrant for such devotion ; but 
her delicacy prevented her making 
such a remark. As it was she saw 
Olive was hurt, and tried to make 
up for any slur she might have 
thrown upon her lover's devotion, 
by additional sympathy. She tried 
to keep from yawning when Olive 
recommenced the story; but for- 
tunately for Audrey, before she 
had gone very far, voices were heard 
in the distance, and through the 
trees Sir Paul and Miss Vavasour 
appeared, accompanied by Father 
Mathieu and two strangers, one of 
them a short insignificant-looking 
young man with a rather bilious 
face, a glass in his eye, and dressed 
with the greatest care; he carried 
a small cane in his hand, and when 
he was not occupied in fixing the 
glass in his eye he was fiddling 
with the cane. The appearance 
of this gentleman put a stop to 
Olive’s eloquence; she gathered 
herself up very hastily from the 
lolling position in which she had 
been indulging, and stared with 
her lustrous black eyes at the new- 
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comers. ‘It must be the Aspho- 
dels,’ Audrey remarked as she ad- 
vanced to meet them. She, too, 
looked curiously at the strangers. 
A dim idea was in her mind that 
a certain importance attached to 
this interview. The young Earl, 
who was better informed, blushed 
to his eyes as he took her hand; 
and Lady Asphodel, having looked 
her all over, clasped her to her 
imposing bosom in a warm mater- 
nalembrace. During the walk that 
followed through the farmyard, 
pheasantry, garden, conservatories, 
and different points of view, Gaston 
was Audrey’s companion, while 
Sir Paul listened to his praises 
from his mother’s lips. She talk- 
ed unceasingly of ‘my Gaston,’ 
and poured out a list of his merits 
and virtues. Father Mathieu 
hovered round the young people 
with a ‘God bless you, my children! 
air. He was, in truth, very con- 
tent ; Audrey was at her best, he 
thought, gayer than was usual with 
her, but charming in his eyes—just 
what a young girl should be. Her 
simple dress of white, with a broad 
sash of pale azure colour, was 
girlishly made, without any freaks 
of modern fashion ; her hair, which 
was abundant and beautiful, was 
of the tint loved by artists—that 
reddish auburn which shines in 
the sun like burnished gold; her 
face was pale, with little colour; 
and her eyes, of a deep pansy 
shade, had a devotional expression 
in them like some young saint or 
early martyr—a look not often to 
be met after the first days of inno- 
cence have passed away. In all 
these points her splendid friend 
Olive was a perfect contrast. Her 
dress was in the latest Parisian fa- 
shion, perfect in fit, costly in materi- 
al ; her fine, rather too well-develop- 
ed figure, her lovely rich colouring, 
her magnificent hair, lustrous eyes, 
and red lips, made a combination 
which dazzled the looker-on, and 
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before which Audrey’s delicate 
beauty faded into almost insignif- 
cance. No one but she herself 
saw what an impression these 
charms made upon Lord Asphodel. 
Although he walked and talked 
with Audrey, his eyes were per- 
petually straying in the direction 
of the splendid apparition. Olive 
made no sign that she perceived 
this distraction on the part of her 
friend’s suitor. She took no no- 
tice of his earnest looks, his nerv- 
ous efforts to attract her attention, 
but walked silently beside Audrey, 
apparently absorbed in her own 
thoughts. Audrey was distressed 
at this attitude on the part of her 
friend. She tried to draw her out ; 
told Gaston of her talents, promised 
him that he should hear her sing, 
and tried every means in her power 
to make the two better acquainted. 
That day Miss Middleton dined 
at the Court. She looked splen- 
didly handsome, and her superb 
air completely subjugated young 
Lord Asphodel; being small and 
of not much account, her magnifi- 
cence was to his taste. She sang, 
too, with the fire and dramatic 
verve ofan artist. Herstyle of do- 
ing so shocked the dowager, his 
mother; but Gaston clapped his 
hands, and, putting his glass in 
his eye, said, 

‘ Aw, aw, Miss Middleton would 
make her fortune! I wish to 
goodness Torriano heard her ” 

Up-stairs the two girls made 
great fun of Gaston, his eyeglass, 
and Torriano. Olive mimicked 
him to the life ; Audrey sometimes 
took his part. ‘He is good,’ she 
would say ; ‘and, Olive, you ought 
not to laugh at him; he admires 
you intensely.’ 

‘Thank you, Madame la Com- 
tesse ; it is kind of you to allow my 
lord’s eyes to fall on your humble 
handmaiden. Seriously, darling, 
who could look at me when you 
are by ?’ 
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Audrey coloured. 

‘You are laughing at me, Olive. 
Do you think me silly? You 
know very well how it is with 
Gaston—he cares nothing for me.’ 

‘No more he does for me !’ cried 
Miss Middleton gaily. ‘And if 
he wanted me to-morrow, I should 
say “ Nobody axed you !”’ 

But, in spite of these protesta- 
tions, the Earl spent a great deal 
more of his time at the cottage 
than at the Court. There, in the 
little drawing-room, made pretty 
by the hundred devices known to 
the large family of the shabby 
genteel, he was more at his ease 
than in the grand hall at the Court. 
Away from the maternal eye, he 
allowed himself to be cajoled by 
Mrs. Middleton and flattered by 
Olive. He listened to the wily 
innuendoes of the widow against 
her old friends, and believed them 
all. He was a poor, weak, effete 
creature, and in her soul Olive 
despised him utterly. (Women 
generally do the men who are their 
dupes) But she and her mother 
played their cards with infinite 
skill. Before the visit of the 
Asphodels was over, the dowager 
was told by her son that he had 
decided upon marrying, and that 
the wife he had chosen was not 
Audrey, but Olive Middleton. 
But before matters had arrived at 
this point, Mrs. Middleton’s pro- 
mising little scheme had gone near 
to shipwreck. 

One morning Audrey arrived at 
the cottage, her face full of the 
importance of what she had to say. 
She drew Olive into the small 
pleasure-ground, and, sitting down 
upon a rustic seat the widow had 
constructed under her solitary 
pear-tree, she began : 

‘Dearest Olive, you must never 
laugh at Gaston again. He loves 
you. He has told me all about 
it. He is not, of course, worthy 
of you; but I know you will not 
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mimic him again, for although he 
is a foolish, weak, poor felllow, 
still he is so fond of you, he is 
breaking his heart now in despair.’ 

Miss Middleton, who had lis- 
tened to the beginning of her 
friend’s speech with a pleasant 
smile of becoming modesty, sud- 
denly interrupted her in a sharp 
voice, 

‘Despair! why should he de- 
spair? I have given him no rea- 
son to despair.’ 

‘So he said; but then he con- 
sulted me. What could I say, 
Olive ?—I who knew so well how 
it was,’ 

‘What! have you been so mean 
as to tell Asphodel my private se- 
cret? O, that zs indeed treachery ! 
What business was it of yours to 
interfere in my affairs—to ruin me 
as you have done? It is the most 
mean, shabby, underhand trick I 
ever heard of in all my life; but 
it is all your jealousy. You can’t 
get him yourself, and you want to 
keep me from being above you; 
but you'll not succeed—you'll not 
succeed.’ 

Olive’s voice rose almost to a 
scream ; she was beside herself with 
rage. She almost shook Audrey 
as she reiterated, ‘ What did you 
say to him? Tell me this mo- 
ment, you silly little fool !’ 

Audrey disengaged herself qui- 
etly from the grasp of the other. 
There was a hot flush on her face, 
but she spoke calmly. 

‘I don’t understand what you 
mean, Olive, by all these accusations. 
I never meant to betray your secret, 
as you say, nor did I. By a mere 
chance Gaston told me his state 
of mind. I was sorry forhim. I 
thought it a pity he should be ex- 
posed to useless mortification. I 
never for a moment thought of 
breaking confidence ; but I did 
say, “Olive has, of course, mary 
admirers. She has been away for 
some years. You ought to be very 
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sure that she can return your love 
before you—”’ 

‘O, that is all? Why, my dear, 
that is nothing. 1 might have 
known that you, darling, would 
be honourable and true to your 
friend. Forgive me, dearest, but 
I am so unhappy. My mother is 
forcing me to this hateful marriage ; 
but, as you know, my heart is else- 
where. If I have been hasty and 
said words I shouldn’t, forget 
them, Audrey, and pity me.’ 

But this Audrey could not ex- 
actly promise to do. Olive had 
revealed too much of her hidden 
thoughts in her outburst of pas- 
sion, and even Audrey’s gentle na- 
ture rose against such ingratitude. 

‘You xever loved me,’ she said 
sadly, ‘not as I did you. I will 
try not to remember your hard 
words; but I don’t think just now 
I can forget them easily.’ 

At the moment Olive’s mind 
was so intent upon the business 
in hand she hardly listened to her 
wounded friend’s little reproach. 
She kissed her, called her darling 
several times, and sent her home 
‘ patched up,’ as she thought. But 
later on, when the wedding-day 
was fixed, and all things going 
swimmingly, she was amazed at 
Audrey’s want of sympathy. The 
truth was, a veil had fallen from 
the young girl’s eyes. She saw 
Olive’s worldly nature in the true 
light, and her loyal young heart 
was wounded to the quick by the 
injustice of which she had been 
made the subject. She was too 
sincere to conceal her feelings, and 
her coldness was read by Mrs. 
Middleton and her daughter as a 
proof of her envious disappointment 
at the rise of her friend to a posi- 
tion superior to her own. The 
two girls, indeed, could never re- 
sume the same relations towards 
one another as heretofore, the basis 
of friendship being certainly want- 
ing on Audrey’s side, at all events. 
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She was far from understanding the 
length and breadth of Miss Mid- 
dleton’s manceuvres ; but she could 
see that there had been a total 
want of straightforwardness in her 
conduct, and that very little de- 
pendence could be placed upon a 
person who could change their 
lovers with such marvellous cele- 
rity. She put no faith at all in 
Olive’s declaration that she was 
making a terrible sacrifice of her 
feelings in accordance with her 
mother’s commands. The day 
was passed when such statements 
met Audrey’s ready sympathy. 
If she sympathised with any one 
it was with poor Gaston, who al- 
ready was beginning to feel that he 
and his brilliant fiancée were not on 
equal terms. But he did not ven- 
ture on any open declaration of 
his sentiments. He was very much 
in awe of Mrs. Middleton; and 
his future between the two ladies 
did not give much promise of hap- 
piness. 

The wedding was, however, as 
brilliant as such events gene- 
rally are. The bride had the 
richest Duchesse satin, the finest 
point lace. She was covered with 
jewels, ‘ the gift of the bridegroom ;’ 
and she bore away proofs without 
end of her popularity with the 
highest in the county, many of 
whom had hardly noticed her, until 
her elevation to the peerage made 
her a desirable acquaintance. 

There were triumphal arches in 
the village of Ferris, and a hand- 
some breakfast given by Sir Paul. 
And when the bride was gone, and 
the guests driven away, Audrey 
went to her room and cried bit- 
terly. Idon’t think her tears were 
for her friend; but to sensitive 
natures the first lesson in the hol- 
lowness of human nature is painful. 
Audrey would rather have gone on 
loving and admiring a false Olive 
than have the mask so rudely torn 
from her eyes. 
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Miss Middleton’s marriage had 
given the whole household of Ferris 
ashock. To the two principal con- 
spirators, Father Mathieu and Miss 
Vavasour, the bare fact that anyone 
could be found who preferred the 
meretricious charms of Olive to the 
sweet grace of their darling was in 
itself an awakening which brought 
with it many reflections of an un- 
pleasant nature. ‘To these true 
friends the future of their favourite 
seemed to be full of grave anxiety. 
Sir Paul was evidently failing, and 
it became all the more necessary 
that his heiress should be pre- 
sented to the world, and that under 
as favourable auspices as possible. 
Miss Vavasour, who was tenderly 
attached to Audrey, thought she 
saw in the young girl symptoms of 
a nature which surprised her. She 
was more languid than formerly; 
and there was a certain sadness 
over her which could not be ac- 
counted for by the departure of 
her friend from the neighbourhood. 

‘It was impossible she could have 
liked that wretched sprig of no- 
bility, and yet the change dates 
from Olive’s marriage.’ 

Miss Vavasour was puzzled, and 
the outcome of her reflections took 
a shape which influenced materially 
Audrey’s life. 

Audrey’s maternal grandmother, 
Lady Augusta Bennett, lived in 
London. She was one of those 
phenomena which abound in the 
present century—an old woman 
with all the enthusiasm and fire of 
the spring-time of life. Lady Au- 
gusta enjoyed the world. She had 
lived in it all the days of her life, 
and its ways were her ways, its 
thoughts her thoughts. She was 
permeated with it inside and out- 
side. Not that she was a wicked 
worldling. She never affronted you 
with heartless sayings, or shocked 
you by immoral ones. According 
to her lights she fulfilled the doc- 
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trine of her great teacher. She 
was kind, polite, hospitable; not 
censorious, not vindictive. She 
lived for pleasure, and avoided 
as much as possible unpleasant 
topics of thought, word, or action, 
keeping as far as she could from 
such disagreeable accidents as ill- 
ness, death, or misfortune. For 
the rest she had her good points, 
of which two of the principal were 
charity and generosity. In her 
youth she had been handsome, and 
she still preserved some traces of 
what had charmed another gene- 
ration. She was of a tall figure, 
with fine features and good pierc- 
ing eyes. 

It was an old agreement between 
Sir Paul and Lady Augusta that 
when Audrey was of a fitting age 
she was to be confided to her care, 
to introduce her to the scenes of 
pleasure which were suited to her 
age and station. The Baronet had 
put off the evil moment. He fain 
would have never parted with his 
darling ; but of late it had come to 
him that a long separation was at 
hand, and that it would be well if 
Audrey made other ties to fill his 
place. He listened therefore to 
the suggestion of Miss Vavasour 
that Audrey should go to her grand- 
mother’s fora season; but when the 
moment came he was full of mis- 
givings. The surrender of his 
last earthly treasure, even for a 
time, was a wrench to the old man 
almost as severe as the greater 
trials he had endured. Audrey 
was as the very light of his eyes. 
When the last puff of smoke dis- 
appeared from his sight, and with 
it the train which carried away his 
granddaughter, Sir Paul’s heart 
sank like lead. He and Father 
Mathieu took their way back to the 
Court sadly. Already it looked as 
ifany brightness it had was gone, and 
a gloom like that of death seemed 
to have settled down upon it. 


[To be continued. } 








MISS ROSE CHESTER. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


Mrs. DuNNING of Sunnyside, West 
Kensington, always considered that 
she had been particularly fortunate 
in her lodgers. She had but two, 
and they had been with her ever 
since the decease of the lamented 
Dunning—a clerk in the Customs, 
who, returning home on a certain 
pay-day in November, with two 
bottles of wine in his outer coat 
and one in his inner man, walked 
into the Thames, and was drowned 
—had compelled her to retire to 
the basement, and offer the upper 
portions of her house, at a mode- 
rate rent, to ‘gentlemen of quiet 
habits, seeking a comfortable home 
in a pleasant suburban neighbour- 
hood.’ On the very day that Mrs. 
Dunning’s advertisement appeared 
in the Daily Telegraph, Mr. Samuel 
Greeley, chief cashier in a Govern- 
ment savings-bank, engaged the 
sitting-room and the bedroom on 
the ground-floor ; and Mr. William 
Wylie, chief sub-editor of a local 
daily paper, engaged the sitting- 
room and the bedroom on the first- 
floor. 

The day, I think, was Saturday 
—indeed, it must have been; 
for Mr. Wylie, contrary to his habit 
on the other days of the week, was 
at home all the evening. At about 
nine P.M. the two gentlemen met 
in the passage, exchanged greet- 
ings, and entered upon a discus- 
sion on politics, which, becoming 
animated, resulted firstly in a with- 
drawal to the apartment of Mr. 
Greeley, and lastly in a copious 
libation of hotrum-and-water. Thus 
was begun an acquaintance which 
merged in friendship and deepened 


into mutual affection : Sam Greeley 
and Will Wylie became sworn bro- 
thers. The cashier, at the time of 
this story, was about fifty-three 
years of age, and the sub-editor 
fifty-four; and on the subjects of 
politics, flannel nightcaps for use 
in winter, religion, and the proper 
quantity of sugar for a bowl of 
punch, they had only such trifling 
differences of opinion as tended to 
preserve their intercourse from mo- 
notony. Mr. Greeley was awayfrom 
home during the day, and Mr. 
Wylie during the night; so that 
the former was generally coming 
in at about the time when the 
latter was going out. Neverthe- 
less they managed to see a good 
deal of each other. Mr. Greeley 
always visited Mr. Wylie in his 
bedchamber before he went out 
in the morning, and Mr. Wylie 
always visited Mr. Greeley in his 
parlour before he went out in the 
evening. Saturday, however, was 
their favourite day. Saturday was 
a whole holiday with Mr. Wylie; 
and the two friends spent the 
hours of the evening together from 
seven until midnight. Very quiet 
old fellows they were; never heard 
in the house, except for about half 
an hour late on Saturday evenings, 
when Mr. Greeley brought out an 
aged flute, of which the lower keys 
were a little uncertain; and Mr. 
Wylie trolled an ancient love-song, 
in a tenor voice, of which the upper 
notes were a trifle dubious. For 
eight years no harsh word had 
passed between them ; and amongst 
the neighbours on either side their 
friendship had become a by-word. 
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Certainly Mrs. Dunning had rea- 
son to say that she was fortunate 
in her lodgers. 

At the top of the house were 
two tiny bedrooms; Mrs. Dunning 
occupied one of them ; the other 
had long been untenanted. 

One Monday evening Mr. Wylie 
knocked at Mr. Greeley’s door on 
his way out, and was admitted. 

‘ News, Sam—news! and you'll 
never guess it !’ exclaimed the sub- 
editor. 

The chief cashier gave full rein 
to his imagination, and said, 

‘Mrs. Dunning going to take a 
second ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Your aunt Belinda dead, and 
left you the thousand pounds ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Blinkie been at the rum again?’ 
Mr. Greeley’s imagination was run- 
ning dry. 

Blinkie was Mrs. Dunning’s cat, 
which, when the spirits in the gen- 
tlemen’s cupboards disappeared 
too rapidly, she was in the habit 
of accusing of bibulous propen- 
sities. 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I can’t guess any more, 
Will.’ 

‘What do you say to a new 
lodger ?’ queried Mr. Wylie. 

*A new lodger!—here, in this 
house ?” 

‘Yes ; and a lady.’ 

‘Alady, Will! Do you mean to 
tell me that Mrs. Dunning has let 
the little back bedroom to a single 
lady ? 

‘Yes; and a young lady.’ 

‘ Dear me! this must be inquired 
into. We had better ring up Mrs. 
Dunning,’ said Mr. Greeley ner- 
vously. 

‘Why, Sam, old boy, we’re not 
afraid of a young lady, are we?” 
asked Mr. Wylie. 

‘Eh?—no, not afraid ; but you 
know, Will, we have always held 
the opinion that woman is— 
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‘So we have, Sam ; especially 
when she’s young.’ 

‘And you know, Will,’ went on 
Mr Greeley, ‘that one of the con- 
ditions on which we took lodgings 
with Mrs. Dunning was that no 
other lodgers, and in particular no 
ladies, were to be admitted. And 
don’t you remember that affair at 
Hammersmith the other day, when 
a young woman took lodgings for 
one night in a small respectable 
house, and nearly strangled an 
elderly gentleman in his bed in 
the middle of the night? We are 
neither of us strong men, Will.’ 

‘ That’s true,Sam. I didn’t look 
at it in that light. Perhaps you 
had better have an explanation 
from Mrs. Dunning. I’m late, and 
must go. Good-night! Don't get 
too low about it, old fellow, and 
bolt your bedroom door.’ 

Mr. Wylie went out, and Mrs. 
Dunning brought in Mr. Greeley’s 
tea-tray. 

‘What is this, Mrs. Dunning ? 
A new lodger, and a lady ? 

‘Yes, Mr. Greeley, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Dunning, setting down the tray, 
and interposing a couple of chairs 
between her lodger and _ herself. 
* But a huncommon case, sir— 
quite a case, as I said to myself 
a-comin’ up the stairs, quite a case 
to move Mr. Greeley’s ’art. The 
young lady—for I’m sure she is a 
lady, sir—came and said, said she, 
she is but eighteen years old, and 
obligated to live alone becos of a 
stepmother as uses her that shame- 
ful. Left a house in the next street, 
she says, through not likin’ to meet 
on the stairs two young men which 
lodged there ; bein’ alone, and no 
protectin’ ‘and. Gets her own 
livin’, sir, though she didn’t say 
how, and desires of a quiet ’ome 
in a respectable ’ouse, where kit- 
chen fire is not a hextra, and a 
mother’s influence, as you might 
say, sir, throwed in with the table- 
linen.’ 
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‘ You say that she is young, Mrs. 
Dunning ?” 

‘Says she’s eighteen, sir,and don’t 
look hardly that. Was going right 
away when I said my lodgers was 
gentlemen ; but came back when 
I said, quite solemn, they was both 
old enough to be her father.’ 

‘Eh? said Mr. Greeley; ‘old 
enough to be her—’ 

‘ Father, sir—you and Mr. Wylie, 
sir ; and such lodgers, I said, as a 
lady obligated through cruel fortin 
to let apartments at twenty-five 
shillings—which they’d be cheap 
at fifty—was never afore blessed 
with. When I mentioned your 
ages, sir—yours and Mr. Wylie’s 
—the young lady said she’d stay 
at once. The name on the box is 


Chester—Miss Rose Chester.’ 

‘And where is Miss Chester at 
this moment, Mrs. Dunning ?” 

‘In the back kitchen, sir, a-curl- 
in’ of her front hair? 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Dunning. 


You may go.’ 

‘Thanking you, sir, which I 
will.’ 

That interesting operation in the 
back kitchen referred to by Mrs. 
Dunning, and but dimly appre- 
hended by Mr. Greeley, being at 
length completed, there was a 
sound of light feet tripping briskly 
up the stairs; and presently the 
same feet tripped down again, the 
front door was opened, and Miss 
Chester ran down the garden and 
into the street. Mr. Greeley craned 
his neck perilously behind the win- 
dow-blind, but saw only the back 
of the new lodger—though, to be 
sure, it was a very pretty back. 
By and by the garden-gate swung 
oper, and she returned. A latch- 
key turned in the door. Just 
then it occurred to Mr. Greeley 
that he would brush his overcoat, 
and he stepped into the passage to 
take it from the peg. The pass- 
ages in the houses at Sunnyside, 
West Kensington, being construct- 
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ed on severely economic principles, 
there resulted a momentary en- 
counter between Mr. Greeley and 
Miss Chester. Miss Chester’s hands 
were full of packages, and in her 
maidenly embarrassment she let 
one of them fall. Mr. Greeley 
picked it up, and replaced it. Miss 
Chester blushed and laughed a 
little musical laugh, and said 
‘Thank you.’ At the foot of the 
stairs the same ridiculous package 
escaped again. Mr. Greeley picked 
it up, and replaced it; and Miss 
Chester blushed and laughed, and 
said ‘ Thank you,’ as before. She 
had hardly set foot on the first 
landing when that same absurd 
package and another package slip- 
ped from her arms, and rolled to 
the bottom of the stairs. Mr. 
Greeley was equal to the occasion, 
gathered them up, and carried 
them to where Miss Chester stood 
—no longer laughing, but blush- 
ing in a more desperately bewitch- 
ing way than ever. She said, 
‘Thank you so much ; how very 
careless of me!’ took them from 
him, retreated into her room, and 
shut the door. 

‘What a very odd thing!’ said 
Mr. Greeley as he returned. ‘What 
an extraordinary thing!’ he said as 
he reached his sitting-room. ‘I 
never saw packages behave in that 
way before. A most interesting 
face,’ he went on, as he filled his 
pipe, and seated himself by the 
open window ; ‘and quite pretty 
little manners. I don’t know that 
Mrs. Dunning ought to have acted 
otherwise than she has done; she 
could scarcely have refused to take 
Miss Chester in. Old enough to 
be her father, eh ? Let us think— 
fifty-three, and Will's fifty-four. 
Will’s older than I am.’ 

In this way did Mr. Greeley 
meditate, as he smoked his even- 
ing pipe. 

Miss Chester’s face was more 
than interesting, though; it was 
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exceedingly pretty—an open girl- 
ish face, with a fresh complexion; 
short, curly, yellow hair; and a 
slender figure, which showed to 
advantage in a gauzy summer 
dress. 

During the day, whilst Mr. Gree- 
ley helped to administer the affairs 
of the Government Savings-Bank, 
Mr. Wylie was at home, taking his 
rest and ease. 

He made his appearance at mid- 
day, having breakfasted in bed, and 
took a turn in the garden, to give 
himself an appetite for dinner. He 
was going up to his room as Miss 
Chester was coming down from 
hers. accompanied by a diminutive 
dog, which she held in a leash. 
The dog broke from the leash, and, 
oblivious of the dignity of the Press, 
made for the legs of Mr. Wylie. 
Mr. Wylie had a constitutional fear 
of the canine race in general, and 
of its smaller members in particu- 
lar ; and so far lost his presence of 
mind as to give a feeble shout, at 
the same time retreating backwards 
down the stairs, to the infinite peril 
of his head and limbs. Miss Ches- 
ter seized her puppy somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the tail, held 
it up by that appendage, and, with 
her fan, slapped it indiscriminately 
in all parts of its body, all the 
while uttering the daintiest apolo- 
gies to Mr. Wylie, who stood con- 
fusedly on the mat. 

‘You bad wicked dog, how dare 
you ! and Miss Chester shook her 
dog with such exceeding vigour 
that Mr. Wylie feared the tail would 
give way. 

‘I’m afraid it will c-come out, 
if you shake it in that way,’ he 
said mildly ; and Miss Chester de- 
sisted. 

Mr. Wylie opened the door for 
her, flattening himself against the 
wall to avoid the puppy’s grinders ; 
and Miss Chester, with a profu- 
sion of smiles and thanks, slipped 
out. 
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‘Quite like a beam of sunshine, 
quite fairy-like, quite— I declare 
I feel several years younger ;’ and 
Mr. Wylie ran his fingers through 
his scant gray stubble, pulled up 
his collar, and mounted the stairs 
two ata time. He took down from 
his book-shelf an old pocket-book, 
and scanned its pages attentively 
for a few moments. ‘ Fifty-four 
last birthday; and Sam is fifty- 
three. I fancy I look rather 
younger than Sam.’ 

‘Sam,’ said Mr. Wylie, when he 
met his friend in the evening, 
‘what do you think of our new 
lodger ?” 

‘A very pleasing young lady, I 
think,’ answered Mr. Greeley. 

‘A fine girl, 7 think, Sam,’ said 
the sub-editor. 

‘O no, Will, I don’t think I'd 
say that. Pleasing and—and very 
interesting, if you like,’ replied Mr. 
Greeley. 

‘No, no; that’s not half strong 
enough. You haven’t seen her 
eyes, Sam. My eye, what eyes! 
And her mouth—O Sam, what a 
mouth ! 

‘Steady, Will, steady,’ said his 
friend gravely. ‘ Remember that 
maxim of ours.’ 

‘QO, bother, Sam ; I don’t think 
the maxim will do at all in this 
case. Good-night, Sam. I don't 
think you need bolt your bedroom 
door, old fellow.’ 

And Mr. Wylie buttoned his coat, 
and went out. 

‘Will is partially right,’ mused 
the cashier, as he sat over his tea. 
‘This is very much more than an 
‘‘interesting young woman.” But 
I don’t like “fine girl” at all. She 
has lovely eyes. I didn’t quite 
like Will’s manner. I must talk 
seriously with him. Will ought not 
to forget his years.’ 

Within the next couple of days 
a change had come over the little 
household. Miss Chester, all un- 
wittingly, was the cause of it. Her 
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girl’s voice echoed sweetly through 
the house all day; and Mr. Wylie 
on the first-floor heard it, and heard 
it not unmoved. 

‘What a delicious voice!’ he 
said to himself a hundred times a 
day. 

Then she would run up and 
down the stairs on little errands 
of her own, and out into the gar- 
den, where her presence made the 
sickly flowers and the dusty ever- 
greens sicklier and more dusty. 

When Mr. Wylie took his soli- 
tary turn there, after she had gone, 
he found the garden dingy which 
he had thought so gay before. 
Then he would look down at him- 
self, and think, 

‘What a devil of a shabby old 
fellow Iam! I must improve—I 
must brighten up a bit.’ 

But he kept his feelings and his 
thoughts to himself. 

Mr. Greeley heard the same 
bird-like voice in the evening, and 
would sit concealed in the window 
when Miss Chester ran out and 
down the street, following her 
dancing steps. and wishing the 
days back again when he had been 
as light of foot as she was then. 
His parlour seemed not so cheer- 
ful as it had been. 

‘ But it needs another hand than 
mine to brighten it,’ he said. ‘I’m 
a rusty old chap,’ he thought at 
other times. ‘The rust has set- 
tled on me these many years. I 
wonder whether any of it would 
rub off now ?’ 

But he kept all these things to 
himself. 

Something had interposed itself 
between the two old friends—the 
chief cashier and the chief sub- 
editor—an indescribable shadowy 
something that made their inter- 
course not quite what it had been 
before. They had not quarrelled ; 
they met and talked, morning and 
evening, as usual; but the spon- 
taneity had gone out of their greet- 
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ings, and they spoke constrainedly 
about things that did not interest 
them. For all this Miss Chester 
was to blame. 

She went out every evening at 
about seven, and returned at half- 
past ten. 

It was on the Thursday after the 
arrival of the new lodger that Mr. 
Wylie, having dined, took a walk 
in the direction of the shops. On 
his return, Mrs. Dunning greeted 
him with an expression of surprise : 

‘ Law, Mr. Wylie, you look quite 
haltered; you’ve been and done 
something to yourself !’ 

‘Do you observe an improve- 
ment, Mrs. Dunning?’ the sub- 
editor asked, in a complacent 
tone. 

‘ Well, sir, you certainly do look 
a bit spryer.’ 

Mr. Wylie showed no offence at 
this criticism ; on the contrary, it 
seemed to afford him satisfaction. 

Mr. Greeley, when his friend 
visited him in the evening, noticed 
the change in his appearance. 

‘What have you done to your- 
self?? he asked. ‘Why, good 
Heavens, William !’ he exclaimed, 
in a voice of alarm, ‘ you've had 
your hat ironed 

For answer, Mr. Wylie tilted his 
hat an inch or two forward in the 
direction of his left eyebrow, struck 
an attitude as nearly gallant as 
possible, and winked slowly with 
one eye. 

‘ William,’ said Mr. Greeley, with 
much concern—‘ William, what is 
the matter? You are not well.’ 

*‘O, yes, Sam,’ answered Mr. 
Wylie, in a jocular tone. ‘I’m 
better than I have been for years. 
You notice the change, eh ?” 

But Mr. Greeley was neither 
pleased nor satisfied. He said 
very gravely, 

*What does this mean, William ? 
A man at your time of life does 
not have his hat ironed jor no- 
thing. 
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‘I had mine ironed for sixpence,’ 
murmured Mr. Wylie. 

‘You are flippant, William,’ said 
his friend. ‘I spoke not of pence, 
but of sinister motives.’ 

‘ Why, Sam, come now, it wanted 
ironing, you know,’ urged the sub- 
editor, in a conciliatory tone. 

‘William,’ replied Mr. Greeley 
very earnestly ; ‘ z# Aas wanted iron- 
ing for years! Why choose this 
particular time? Would you trifle 
with the affections of a young and 
guileless heart ?” 

‘ Nonsense, Sam!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Wylie testily ; ‘what on earth has 
the ironing of a hat to do with the 
affections of a young and guileless 
heart ?” 

*I speak in this way, William,’ 
replied the chief cashier, ‘ because 
I observe a change in you. You 
are not the same man you were 
two days ago. William, let me 
beg that you will suffer yourself to 
be guided by me.’ 

‘Now, Sam, this is not reason- 
able. It is you who are changed, 
and not I. You're not yourself 
to-night. Keep quiet, and recover. 
I mean to have my hat ironed as 
often as I choose. Good - night, 
Sam.’ 

‘Would William Wylie behave 
traitorously ?? mused Mr. Greeley, 
when left to himself. ‘I trust not. 
But why, then, has he had his hat 
ironed? I must observe him nar- 
rowly. But why should I? Surely 
the girl has eyes. Surely a hat 
that has been restored for the 
sum of sixpence, which carries the 
evidences of restoration on its 
front, could not blind her to mani- 
fold personal defects.’ 

Nevertheless, Mr. Greeley was 
ill at ease. He revolved the situa- 
tion in his mind; he slept on it; 
and next morning, for the first 
time in seven years, he went out 
without visiting his friend. 

In the middle of the day, Mr. 
Greeley took to himself an hour 
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for luncheon, spending it generally 
in an ancient chop and coffee 
house near Cornhill, where he par- 
took of a small steak and a half- 
pint of Burton, with the newspaper, 
propped against the pepper-bottle, 
in front of him, the head waiter, 
at his elbow, expounding the vir- 
tues of the steak, or explaining 
many knotty problems in politics 
and political economy. 

But on the day following the 
affair of Mr. Wylie’s hat, Mr. Gree- 
ley, having swallowed hastily three- 
pennyworth of bread and cheese— 
a species of passover, which he 
ate, like a child of Israel, with his 
loins girded, his shoes on his feet, 
and his staff (or umbrella) in his 
hand—took a twopenny ‘bus to 
Oxford-street, and was set down 
at the establishment of a well- 
known tailoring firm, where, in the 
window, was a display of ready- 
made garments, which offered the 
combined advantages of a large 
pattern and a small price. 

His eye was particularly taken 
by a set of garments ticketed to 
the effect that ‘This kind of thing 
is in great request for honey- 
moons.’ He stood irresolute be- 
fore it for a few minutes ; then his 
brow clouded, and muttering, ‘ He’s 
had his hat ironed, has he?’ Mr. 
Greeley made a dive into the 
shop. 

Returning home in the evening, 
he spied his friend making a pur- 
chase of flowers at the florist’s. It 
was a corner-shop, with doors open- 
ing into two streets ; and Mr. Gree- 
ley went in at the door opposite 
to that by which Mr. Wylie had 
entered, and bought a basket of 
strawberries. Their eyes met across 
the counter, but they would not 
recognise each other. 

It chanced that Miss Chester 
came up the street immediately 
behind them, and the three pro- 
ceeded in Indian file towards Mrs. 
Dunning’s—Mr. Wylie in the van, 
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with an immense and _ brilliant 
bouquet of flowers, the declining 
sun imparting a new glory to his 
hat; Mr. Greeley coming next, 
with his strawberries; and Miss 
Chester, all unconscious of the 
rent her prettiness had made in 
an ancient friendship, bringing up 
the rear. 

Mr. Wylie, being the first in the 
house, proceeded up-stairs with his 
bouquet. Mr. Greeley, following 
him, stood politely holding the 
door until the arrival of Miss 
Chester, to whom he tendered his 
offering, with the speech which 
was the nearest approach to gal- 
lantry that he ever made: ‘ The 
person in the shop assured me they 
were gathered this morning. I—I[ 
hope that you will eat them all.’ 
The contents of the basket would 
have weighed about a pound and 
three-quarters, 

Miss Chester declared the straw- 
berries were the finest she had ever 
seen. 

‘ But I could never eat them all 
myself. Won't you take one ?’ she 
said; and, with her own fingers, 
selected a strawberry which, in 
point of size, left the traditional 
giant gooseberry nowhere. 

Mr. Greeley bolted the fruit at 
one mouthful, and immediately 
afterwards became so strangely 
agitated that Miss Chester, with the 
deepest tenderness, asked whether 
it had disagreed with him. 

‘No, Miss Chester,’ he replied, 
speaking with difficulty; for his 
emotion overpowered him. ‘No, 
it is not the strawberry.’ 

Miss Chester expressed herself 
much relieved. 

‘I say, Miss Chester,’ repeated 
Mr. Greeley, with increased ear- 
nestness, ‘it is not the straw- 
berry.’ 

Miss Chester again said that she 
was very glad, and asked if he 
would take another. 

Mr. Greeley threw more tender- 
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ness than might have been expected 
into the assurance that he had 
eaten sufficient; and Miss Chester, 
reiterating her thanks, swallowed 
two strawberries at once, and 
slipped away. 

On the landing, blushing and 
eager, was Mr. Wylie with his 
bouquet. ‘ Flowers, Miss Chester ; 
a few flowers,’ he said tremblingly. 
‘They have a language; perhaps 
you know it. They speak from the 
heart--to the heart—of the heart.’ 

He had learned a verse of poetry 
for the occasion ; but often when 
the heart is fullest the memory is 
most treacherous; and so it was 
with Mr. Wylie. 

Miss Chester, partially laden 
with Mr. Greeley’s strawberries, 
took Mr. Wylie’s flowers with a 
modest smiling ‘Thank you! O, 
how pretty! Will you not take one 
for yourself, and—and wear it? 
And she plucked a moss-rose from, 
the bouquet, and gave it him. 

Mr. Wylie carried it to his nose, 
tasted its odour, and was seized 
with a violent fit of trembling. 

With the quick tender instinct of 
a woman, Miss Chester imagined 
a thorn or a surreptitious bee, and 
ventured on a timid inquiry. 

‘No, Miss Chester,’ answered 
Mr. Wylie; ‘but there is another 
kind of thorn, and there are bees 
in the— 

‘ Bonnet ?” suggested Miss Ches- 
ter, with a sweet smile. 

‘Ha, ha! very good ; very good 
indeed, Miss Chester! In the 
bonnet, eh? Yes, some of us, I 
fear, are afflicted with a bee in the 
bonnet.’ And Mr. Wylie threw a 
significant glance in the direction 
of Mr. Greeley’s apartments. 

‘Will you take a strawberry ? 
said Miss Chester; but was sorry 
the next moment, for the expres- 
sion on Mr. Wylie’s countenance 
was as though she had invited him 
to take a dose of arsenic. 

‘ But won't you go and put your 





















rose in water? or it will fade,’ she 
said, anxious to cover the mistake 
which she perceived that she had 
made. 

‘Ah! will it ever fade?’ replied 
Mr. Wylie, feeling that his poetry 
was returning to him. 

‘O, yes, indeed it will, ever so 
quickly ? said Miss Chester; ‘ and 
so will mine, if I don’t see to them 
at once.’ And she ran away up- 
stairs to her room. 

An hour or so later, when Mrs. 
Dunning was occupied with Mr. 
Greeley’s tea-table, she made a 
singular disclosure. 

‘ Law, sir!’ she said, ‘ what do 
you suppose Miss Chester does for 
her living ? 

‘I cannot say, Mrs. Dunning,’ 
replied Mr. Greeley. ‘ What does 
Miss Chester do?” 

‘ Rides ’ossback in a circus, sir.’ 

Mr. Greeley let fall his meer- 
schaum pipe, which would infallibly 
have been broken, had not Mrs. 
Dunning caught it in her apron. 

‘Law, yes, sir!’ continued the 
landlady. ‘That's what she tells 
me. Not likin’ to see her go out 
of a evening and come ’ome never 
afore 10 30, I says to her, “ Do you 
think it respectable, my dear, and 
me not used to such ways, no, nor 
never shall be?” And then she up 
and says, quite quiet and modest, 
that she belongs to Butler’s Circus, 
which, from a child hup, she ’ave 
ridden the bare-back ’oss, bein’ 
the station of life to which Provi- 
dence ’as called her; likewise short 
skirts and sating shoes, and her’air 
a-flowin’ down her back.’ 

‘And is this really the truth, 
Mrs. Dunning?’ said Mr. Greeley. 

‘Which eight years come Mi- 
chaelmas next you ’as been with 
me, sir, and never, which well you 
know it, Mr. Greeley, found me 
anything but truthful.’ 

‘Of course I don’t doubt your 
word, Mrs. Dunning; but it is a 
strange profession for such a girl 
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as Miss Chester seems to be. 
Butler’s Circus, do you say ?” 

‘ Yes, sir, they hacts close again 
James-street, and Miss Chester’s 
on in the front scene, sir, which, 
being but young, the manager lets 
her, so as she can be ’ome and 
a-bed at a decent Christian hour, 
Young Mr. Butler, she says, al- 
ways sees her’ome, and sometimes 
comes to fetch her. I do believe 
this is the gentleman a-comin’ up 
the garden.’ 

A tall, good-looking young man 
knocked at the door and inquired 
for Miss Chester. The next mo- 
ment the young lady herself ran 
down-stairs, and a greeting passed 
between them which, to the ears of 
Mr. Greeley and Mrs. Dunning, 
sounded a little less than brotherly 
and more than cousinly. 

‘Did you hear that, Mrs. Dun- 
ning ?’ asked Mr. Greeley, in re- 
ference to a certain pleasant noise 
that echoed softly from the pass- 


age. 

‘Which, thanking you, sir, I 
’as my ’earing good,’ answered 
Mrs. Dunning, with dignity, as 
though she felt that a kiss in the 
passage in some way compromised 
her reputation as a landlady. 

‘I should like this to be kept 
from the ears of William,’ Mr, 
Greeley afterwards said to himself. 
‘But Mrs. Dunning will certainly 
tell him; and what then? He 
will go to this place. Well, I will 
go too.’ 

It was Saturday, and at seven in 
the evening an elderly gentleman 
of benign aspect, wearing an ex- 
pressive suit of tweeds, purchased 
a pit-ticket for Butler’s Circus. 

Shortly afterwards, an elderly 
gentleman of mild appearance, 
wearing a resplendent hat a little 
on the left side of his head, pur- 
chased a ticket for the gallery. 

Mr. Greeley had left his circus 
days a long way behind, and found 
the performances in the ring any- 
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thing but enlivening. He sat bolt 
upright in the front row of the pit, 
and kept his eyes fixed on the 
entry by which he expected that 
Miss Chester would make her ap- 
pearance on the fiery bare-backed 
steed. He had looked eagerly for 
her name on the programme, but 
found it not ; and was fain to con- 
sole himself with the suggestion 
that probably she played her part 
under another name. Presently 
he had an uncomfortable sensation 
that he was being stared at; and 
looking up, he saw Mr. Wylie 
gazing down on him from the gal- 
lery. Mr. Wylie’s expression in- 
dicated a puzzled state of mind, 
and the eye which had not its 
visual powers obliterated by Mr. 
Wylie’s hat appeared to be fascin- 
ated by Mr. Greeley’s new clothes, 
This made Mr. Greeley more un- 
comfortable still. The perform- 
ance proceeded, but no Miss 
Chester appeared on any steed, 
fiery, bare-backed, or otherwise. 
There were many young ladies with 
brief skirts and flowing hair, who 
pirouetted on prancing steeds, and 
leaped through hoops, and slapped 
the face of the clown, and said, 
‘Houp-la ! when the ring-master 
cracked his whip; but amongst 
them was not Miss Rose Chester. 
Mr. Greeley began to be aweary, 
aweary, and to wish he were in 
bed. The hoofs of the fiery steeds 
threw up sawdust in his eyes, and 
the clown levelled his best joke 
directly at him. The performance 
was over, and Miss Chester had 
not appeared at all. 

Sad and dispirited Mr. Greeley 
left his seat and followed the crowd 
out of the circus. ‘Can she be 
ill? he asked himself. ‘Can any- 
thing have happened to her? She 
was still in the house when I left 
it.’ 

The two friends met at the outer 
door, but feigned not to see each 
other, and went home by separate 
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ways, Mr. Wylie getting in a little 
in advance of Mr. Greeley. A 
cab was standing before the garden- 
gate when Mr. Greeley reached it, 
and the circumstance, being an un- 
usual one at that hour, did not fail 
to strike him. As he went up the 
path he encountered a man carry- 
ing a trunk, another unusual cir- 
cumstance which also made its 
impression. ‘What can this be?’ 
said Mr. Greeley, with a sense of 
sinking at the heart. Then a tall 
lady, dressed in black, came out 
of the house, and followed the 
man with the trunk. After her— 
Mr. Greeley rubbed his eyes and 
pinched himself, but there was no 
deception — walked Miss Rose 
Chester, flushed, but with her 
pretty little head erect, and step- 
ping with an air of defiance. In 
the doorway stood Mrs. Dunning, 
remonstrating volubly. 

‘O, you naughty, naughty girl, 
to go and deceive me like that ! 
I’m ashamed of you, I am!’ said 
Mrs. Dunning. 

But Miss Chester answered her 
not. Mr. Greeley, lost in bewil- 
derment, stood aside to let her 
pass. She looked at him with 
yearning eyes, and said sweetly, 

‘Good-night, Mr. Greeley; good- 
bye; I am going.’ 

The lady in black turned round 
and said sharply, ‘Hold your 
tongue, miss !’ 

‘I sha’n’t hold my tongue,’ replied 
Miss Chester. * Good-bye, Mr. 
Greeley,’ she said again; ‘and 
thank you ever so much for the 
strawberries ; I’ve eaten them all.’ 

‘It’s the cruel stepmother,’ 
thought Mr. Greeley, and wild 
notions of a rescue crossed his 
mind. But Miss Chester passed 
on, following the lady in black. 
They reached the cab, the driver 
mounted to his seat, and the 
horse dashed away into the dark- 
ness at the rate of two miles and a 
half an hour. 
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Mr. Greeley, in a state of the 
utmost agitation, hastened to the 
house. *‘ Mrs. Dunning, Mrs. Dun- 
ning! he gasped, ‘what is all 
this ?” 

*O sir! O Mr. Greeley!’ wailed 
the landlady, ‘she’ve been and 
played on us, a young hussy; 
been and deceived us, sir, you 
and me and Mr. Wylie and all 
of us !’ 

‘Played on us! deceived us! 
Who has done this? What do you 
mean, Mrs. Dunning ?’ 

‘That young woman, sir, that 
Miss Chester. Cruel stepmother, 
indeed! It’s a ’oax, sir, a blessed 
’oax, every bit of it. Why, that 
lady in black, that’s her ma. 
Traced her ’ere ; and says, says she, 
the young baggage ’as run away 
from ’ome, and her fam’ly crazy for 
her this week past. A little piece 
of himperence to stand up and tell 
me she’s eighteen, and her ma 
says she’s only fifteen, and the 
plague of her life.’ 

* But the circus, Mrs. Dunning, 
and—and young Mr. Butler?’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Greeley, aghast. 

‘Sir,’ answered Mrs. Dunning 
solemnly, ‘ there ain’t no circus and 
there ain’t no Mr. Butler. Bare- 
back ’oss, indeed! Why, her ma 
says, to her belief, she’ve never 
been inside no circus in her life. 
And as for that young man—well, 
the less we says about that young 
man, to my thinkin’, the better, 
sir.’ 

‘ But why did she run away from 
home ?” 

‘Sperrits, sir, sperrits and ’igh 
jinks; that’s what her ma say. 
Says she can’t keep her at ome no- 
how. A young parcel o’ fibs and 
brass. I’d comb her’air for her, I 
would !’ 

‘And do you mean to tell me, 
Mrs. Dunning, that I have been on 
the verge of a quarrel with Will 
Wylie for the sake of a child of 
fifteen who has run away from 
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home? Mrs. Dunning, Miss Ches- 
ter deserves to be whipped !’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if her ma 
would manage that little business 
for her, sir,’ replied Mrs. Dunning, 
with much satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wylie, standing 
outside his door, had overheard 
this colloquy. 

‘Have I been on the point of 
breaking with Sam Greeley on ac- 
count of a chit of fifteen? Mr. 
Wylie indignantly asked of himself. 
Then he went down-stairs with his 
hat in his hand. 

Mr. Greeley heard him, and met 
him at the door. 

‘Will? 

‘Sam I 
‘We have been, Will, a couple 
of—’ 

‘Old fools, Sam ; downright old 
fools ! 

By this time, the downright old 
fools were clasping hands, and 
looking at one another a little 
shamefacedly and very affection- 
ately. 

‘We're both in the same boat, 
Will,’ said Mr. Greeley ; ‘ but you 
know I did say from the first that 
woman was—’ 

‘So you did, Sam; and so she is, 
especially when she’s a girl of fif- 
teen.’ 

Very shortly after this, there 
stood on the table a capacious 
bowl, from which a gentle steam 
went up, and an odour of a sweet 
savour pervaded the room. 

Later still, Mr. Greeley brought 
out his flute, and Mr. Wylie sang 
two or three dozen of the songs of 
his youth. 

The bowl was getting low when 
Mr. Greeley said, ‘ There is a little 
thing by Longfellow, Will, which I 
think would be appropriate to the 
occasion. I don’t know that it 
has been set to music; but I dare- 
say we could sing it between us.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Mr. Wylie; 
‘lead on, Sam, and I'll follow.’ 

s 
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And the two old fellows lifted Then Mr. Greeley insisted on 


up their voices and sang: accompanying Mr. Wylie to his 

«I know a maiden, fair to see— bedchamber, a kindly office which, 

Take care! thanks to the excellence of the 

ois oe Rites ond Canty Se rum-punch, was not wholly super- 
Trust her not, she is fooling thee !’ fluous. 
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Wuart rhyme shall I make for my love 
Out of the rainy weather, 

As we walk out, hand in hand, 
In the teeth of the wind together? 


The spectral trees fling wide about 
Their withered leafless branches ; 

The very grasses seem in doubt, 
And shiver in their places. 


The leaden sky leans threateningly, 
And mutters distant thunder ; 

‘The cattle hide themselves ’neath trees, 
And shrink away in wonder. 


Shall I speak of the soft spring-time, 
When first we began to meet? 

Or sing of the rapturous days 
When summer was spread at our feet ? 


When the radiant sun overhead 
Seemed to swoon with our joy and love, 
And the butterflies danced in our path, 
And the birds sang loud above? 


Shall I tell of the glory thrown 

By rich tints in autumn days, 
Whilst, sure and calm in our faith, 

We lingered through wooded ways? 


Or sing of this wild wet weather, 
Blown kisses of wind and rain, 

Whilst, clinging closely together, 
We battle the stormy strain? 


‘Which weather is best to love in?’ 
You ask ; but I cannot say, 
For the love that lies within us 
Can live through a winter’s day. 
Come winter, or spring, or summer, 
Our love is for ever strong, 
For to-morrow shall be to-day, 
And love last a whole life long. 
ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE. 

















SOME ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM WYCHERLEY. 


by J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘IT IS NO WONDER,’ ‘ COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS,’ 
*‘ MERELY PLAYERS,” ETC, 
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WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, the Thebian 
bard, who was born in the year 1640, 
was the descendant of a good old 
Shropshire family, which had been 
settled at Clive, near Shrewsbury, 
since the fourteenth century, if 
not earlier. When his days had 
counted sixteen summers he was 
sent to Saintonge in France, 
where he remained about four 
years, during which time he be- 
came acquainted with the accom- 
plished Madame de Montausier, 
once a beauty of the French Court, 
on whom Voiture had lavished his 
effusive compliments when she 
was Mademoiselle de Rambouillet. 
Wycherley was freely admitted to 
the society of this clever woman 
(who used to style him her little 
Huguenot) and her circle; and 
here he first acquired that polished 
manner and graceful bearing which 
afterwards did him good service in 
the Court of Charles the Second. 
Before he reached his twentieth 
year he returned to England, be- 
came a fellow-commoner of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
‘entered in the Bodleian under the 
title of Philosophize Studiosus,’ as 
is stated in the Athene@ Oxonienses. 
He left, however, without being 
matriculated or taking out a de- 
gree, and entered the Inner Tem- 
ple for the purpose of studying 
law. But this he quickly discovered 
to be dry and distasteful, and he 
soon forsook it for the pleasures 
which the town held out in the 
merry days of the Restoration. 
Wycherley was a handsome man, 


not long out of his teens (and in 
old age his good looks departed 
not from him), tall, and well-made 
(the poetic John Earl of Rochester 
speaks of him as ‘ Brawne Wicher- 
ley’), an adept in the delicate 
art of turning a graceful phrase or 
paying an elaborate compliment ; 
moreover he was a genuine wit. 
He had written his first play, Love 
in a Wood, or St. James's Park, 
at the early age of nineteen, and 
had given proofs of his ability ; 
so altogether he soon became 
sought after for what were in 
those days termed his ‘ excellent 
arts.’ 

A little while before Wycherley 
came to town, Charles the Second, 
the ‘king of hearts,’ young, hand- 
some, graceful, chivalrous, had 
made his triumphal entry through 
the London streets, strewn with 
flowers, hung with brocaded cloth, 
tapestry, and gay banners, and 
filled with the sounds of music, 
the ringing of bells, and the shouts 
of his right loyal subjects. So 
when the dramatist came from 
Oxford the Court was fully estab- 
lished, was holding high revels, 
and was the scene where strange 
adventures were enacted, and un- 
chequered gaiety held sway. This 
was the age when the monarch 
solemnly informed his Council of 
his intention to adopt a certain 
costume, which he described to 
them with an ability scarcely 
equalled by Monsieur Worth in 
these modern days; when one 
of the fair courtiers, afterwards 
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Duchess of Tyrconnel, disguised 
herself as an orange-wench, and 
cried oranges in the street for the 
sake of adventure; when ‘a young 
nobleman or man of family was 
accounted no gentleman or man 
of any honour that had not in a 
two hours’ sitting invented some 
new modish oath, or found out a 
late intrigue ; when men dressed 
themselves as women, and women 
as men; when gambling obtained 
night and day ; and woods were 
gratefully regarded by their owners 
as ‘an excrescence of the earth, 
provided by God for the payment 
of debts.’ 

In a pleasure-loving age like this 
Wycherley found it far more to his 
taste to abandon the study of law 
in his close chambers at the Inner 
Temple, and enjoy such delights 
as were offered him by the town. 
Young, vigorous, and brilliant, he 
was ready for any adventure which 
Fate might throw in his way ; and 
where such a readiness of disposi- 
tion exists Fate seldom taxes its 
patience for long. 

His first play had been twice 
witnessed by the infamous and 
beautiful Lady Castlemaine (after- 
wards Duchess of Cleveland), long 
the mistress of the Merry Monarch, 
over whom she exercised sucha fatal 
influence. Wycherley was proud 
of the favour, though in mentioning 
it afterwards to her he wrote, ‘ per- 
haps my enviers of your favour 
will suggest "twas in Lent, and 
therefore for your mortification.’ 
He knew well that her decision 
ruled the Court in all things, and 
looked on her appreciation of his 
work as a triumph. So much was 
the King infatuated by this siren, 
that when news of the arrival 
at Portsmouth of Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, his Majesty’s bride, reached 
London, and the city was rejoic- 
ing, the bridegroom-elect was hav- 
ing supper with my lady at her house 
in the Strand, the only one before 
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which there were no signs of the 
general gladness. When at length 
he left her to meet his future wife, 
the royal mistress gave way to one 
of her violent outbursts of temper, 
on this occasion the result of grief, 
jealousy, and fear ; for which, how- 
ever, she had no need, as her 
power over the King continued, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the Queen, and her Majesty’s 
first resolution of never admitting 
the courtesan into her presence. 

This was the woman who showed 
her approbation of Love in a 
Wood. She knew the author by 
sight, and considered him a hand- 
some man, for she by no means 
limited her admiration of the op- 
posite sex to royalty; but having 
no personal acquaintance with 
him, she resolved to make herself 
known to the dramatist with as 
much speed and as little ceremony 
as might be. 

The way she selected for accom- 
plishing this end was eminently 
characteristic of the manners of 
that age. One day the young dra- 
matist, who had become an ac- 
knowledged wit and beau, was 
riding in his chariot through Pall 
Mall on his way to St. James’s, 
when he met the royal mistress, 
who was driving in a contrary 
direction in hers. Now was her 
chance, which she was quick enough 
to act on; so thrusting her body 
half-way out of the coach-window, 
she cried at the pitch of her 
voice, ‘You Wycherley, you are a 
!’ (she concluded her remark- 
able address by a word never heard 
in the polite society of the nine- 
teenth century ;) when she had 
delivered herself of this opinion 
she laughed loud and heartily, and 
drove on. 

Mr. Wycherley was by no means 
ignorant of the manners of his times. 
He fully understood the fair frail 
woman, and ordering his chariot 
round he followed hers in hot pur- 

















suit. He soon overtook her, and 
commenced without more ado, 

‘Madam, you are pleased to 
bestow a title on me which gener- 
ally belongs to the fortunate. Will 
your ladyship be at the play to- 
night ?” 

She was flattered and secretly 
delighted; but was too true a 
coquette to give a direct answer. 

* Well, what if I am ?’ she asked. 

‘Why, then I will be there to 
wait on you, though,’ he added, 
by way of giving piquancy to his 
gracious intentions, ‘I disappoint 
a very fine woman who has made 
me an assignation.’ 

The piquancy had the desired 
effect. 

‘So,’ she said, ‘you are sure 
to disappoint a woman who has 
favoured you for one who has not ?” 

‘Yes,’ quoth he, seeing a fitting 
opportunity for a fine speech— yes, 
if she who has not favoured me is 
the finest woman of the two; but 
he who will be constant to your 
ladyship till he can find a finer 
woman is sure to die your captive.’ 
He made a fine bow; she blushed, 
smiled, and ordered the coachman 
to drive on. 

When night came she was in 
the front row of the King’s box, 
at the Drury Lane playhouse ; and 
sure enough there was Wycherley 
in the pit underneath, when they 
entered into a conversation which 
they both found more interesting 
than the play, to which, indeed, they 
paid no heed. Then began a friend- 
ship which the Court gossips said 
quickly ripened to love. When 
his play was printed it was dedi- 
cated to her who, as he informed 
her, stood ‘as little in need of 
flattery as her beauty of art.’ But 
though aware of her not needing 
it, he administers a sound dose to 
her all the same. ‘ You have,’ he 
says, ‘that perfection of beauty 
(without thinking it so) which 
others of your sex but think they 
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have; that generosity in your 
actions which others of your quality 
have only in their promises ; that 
spirit, wit, and judgment, and all 
other qualifications which fit heroes 
to command, and would make 
any other but your grace proud.’ 
This is all very pretty, and no 
doubt she appreciated the not too 
subtle and thickly interspersed 
compliments which the dedication 
contains. 

The story of their romance, 
which began so strangely, by no 
means ended here; its interest 
was perhaps deepened by the in- 
troduction of another character, 
George Duke of Buckingham. He 
had long been in love with the 
royal favourite, who was, by the 
way, his cousin; but she had re- 
fused to listen to him, probably 
fearing that an intrigue with such 
a central Court figure would be 
quickly remarked, where one with 
Wycherley might pass unnoticed 
by the Court, and unknown to the 
King. Disappointment at last 
turned the Duke’s love to hate, 
and in his rage he threatened to 
destroy the object of his passion. 
In order to accomplish this pur- 
pose he set spies to watch her, 
and soon discovered the names of 
her lovers, amongst whom was 
Wycherley. No sooner did he 
know them than, to mortify Lady 
Cleveland, he used to name them 
aloud in her hearing, the courtiers 
fully understanding his grace’s 
meaning. When Wycherley came 
to hear this he grew fearful of 
the consequences; for, having 
hopes of an appointment at Court, 
he was well aware that if his in- 
trigue became known to the King, 
all his chances would be ruined 
for ever. 

He therefore begged of Lord 
Rochester and Sir Charles Sedley 
to remonstrate with the Duke, to 
whom he had never given cause 
for offence. His grace, when 
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spoken to, said he held no blame for 
Wycherley, and only accused his 
cousin. In reply, the dramatist’s 
good friends represented that if it 
came to the King’s ears that Wych- 
erley was Lady Cleveland’s lover, 
he would ruin a man whom. if he, 
the Duke, were acquainted with, he 
would prize for the wit and finish 
of his conversation. In order to 
give his grace an opportunity of 
judging of Wycherley’s power in 
this respect, they made arrange- 
ments that he should meet their 
friend. 

Accordingly, a few nights after- 
wards, Wycherley and the Duke, 
who was himself a humorist and 
keenly appreciated wit in others, 
were bidden toa supper. Wych- 
erly exerted himself on this occa- 
sion to such effect that his grace 
cried out, ‘ By G—, my cousin is 
in the right ;’ and from that hour 
they became fast friends. So far 
indeed did their friendship go that 
my Lord of Buckingham, as Master 
of the Horse, made Wycherley an 
equerry ; and as a colonel of a 
regiment, made him colonel-lieu- 
tenant of his company, his grace 
resigning his own pay as captain 
to his new friend. 

Whilst the Duke was behaving 
in this friendly way towards the dra- 
matist, Wycherley strove to extend 
his grace’s good offices towards a 
less fortunate man of letters— poor 
neglected Butler, the author of 
Hudibras. Major Pack tells a 
story of his endeavours in this 
respect, which testifies to the gen- 
erosity and disinterestedness which 
through life distinguished Wych- 
erley’s character. 

* Mr. Wycherley,’ says the Major 
aforenamed, ‘ had always laid hold 
of any opportunity which offered to 
represent to his Grace of Bucking- 
ham how well Mr. Butler had de- 
served of the royal family, by 
writing his inimitable Hudibras ; 
and that it was a reproach to the 
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Court that a person of his loyalty 
and wit should suffer in obscurity 
under the wants he did. The 
Duke seemed always to hearken to 
him with attention enough; and 
after some time undertook to re- 
commend his pretensions to his 
Majesty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes 
to keep him steady to his word, 
obtained of his grace to name a 
day when he might introduce that 
modest and unfortunate poet to his 
new patron. At last an appoint- 
ment was made, and the place of 
meeting was agreed to be the 
Roe-Buck. Mr. Butler and his 
friend attended accordingly. The 
Duke too joined them; but as the 
devil would have it, the door of the 
room where they sat was open, and 
his grace, who had seated himself 
near it, observing a pimp of his 
acquaintance—the creature too was 
a knight—trip by with a brace of 
ladies, immediately quitted his en- 
gagement to follow another kind of 
business at which he was more 
ready than in doing good offices 
to men of desert; though no one 
was better qualified than he was 
both in regard of his fortune and 
understanding to protect them; 
and from that hour to the day of 
his death poor Butler never found 
the least effect of his promise.’ 

But though the Duke did not 
behave well towards the author of 
Hudibras, his friendship to Wych- 
erley was sincere; and amongst 
other good offices which he did 
him was that of presenting him to 
King Charles, with whom he soon 
became a favourite, for his Majesty 
was always ready for a joke, and 
delighted in surrounding himself 
with the wittiest and most agree- 
able of his Court. Probably my 
Lady Cleveland aided the drama- 
tist in gaining the royal regard, 
which he held so firmly that when 
he lay ill of fever at his lodgings 
in Bow-street, Covent Garden—then 
an aristocratic quarter—the Merry 
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Monarch, attended by some of his 
courtiers in all the bravery of their 
high-crowned hats and sweeping 
ostrich feathers, their satin doublets 
and rich laced ruffles, their velvet 
breeches trimmed with bows of 
ribbon from knee to pocket, and 
their dainty high-heeled shoes and 
buckles, paid the sick man a 
visit. 

This was a remarkable conde- 
scension of the King, who found 
the once merry wit in shattered 
health and broken spirits. His 
Majesty strove to cheer him; said 
when he was well enough to travel 
he should go for the winter to 
Montpelier ; and ended by promis- 
ing that as soon as he was ready 
for the journey he would order five 
hundred pounds to be paid him in 
order to defray expenses. What 
is more, the monarch proved as 
good as his word, and Wycherley 
went abroad and remained there 
until the spring of 1679, when he 
returned quite recovered. 

Absence had not blotted out his 
memory from the royal mind ; and 
when he visited the Court the King 
showed him many signs of his 
favour. So high indeed was he in 
his Majesty’s esteem, that Charles 
told him he was resolved to make 
him the guardian of one of his sons, 
as he considered no man more fitted 
for the post than he; that he should 
have 1500/. a year as salary; and 
that when the time came that his 
services should no longer be re- 
quired as guardian, he should place 
him in independence for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

A short time after these right 
royal and gracious promises were 
given, Wycherley went with half 
the fashionable world to drink the 
waters at Tunbridge Wells, then a 
place of great diversion and no little 
liberty. He had at this period 
written—according to the state- 
ment made by Pope to Spence— 
The Gentleman Dancing Master, 


‘other. 
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The Plain Dealer,and The Country 
Wife, all of which had been suc- 
cessful, and which caused their 
author to be regarded as a distin- 
guished man. 

Whilst at Tunbridge, one of 
those accidents occurred which 
often decide a man’s fate, and 
which certainly decided his. An 
acquaintance of Wycherley’s tells 
the story in a manner delightfully 
quaint and interesting. The author, 
he says, was ‘walking one day 
upon the Wells Walk with his 
friend Mr. Fairbeard, of Gray’s Inn. 
Just as he came up to the book- 
sellers, my Lady Drogheda, a 
young widow, rich, noble, and beau- 
tiful, came to the bookseller and 
inquired for the Plain Dealer. 

“ Madam,” says Mr. Fairbeard, 
“since you are for the Plain Dealer, 
there he is for you,” pushing Mr. 
Wycherley towards her.’ 

(Observe the charming freedom 
of manners which obtained in those 
days.) 

** Yes,” says Mr. Wycherley ; 
“this lady can bear plain dealing ; 
for she appears to be so accom- 
plished, that what would be com- 
pliment said to others, spoke to 
her would be p/ain dealing.” 

“ No, truly, sir,” said the lady ; 
“T am not without my faults, like 
the rest of my sex; and yet, not- 
withstanding all my faults, I love 
plain dealing, and never am more 
fond of it than when it tells me of 
my faults.” 

“Then, madam,” said Mr. Fair- 
beard, “you and the plain dealer 
seem designed by Heaven for each 

This was a hurried jumping at 
conclusions on the part of Mr. Fair- 
beard, who, however, did not prove 
far out in his assumption of ac- 
quaintance with the designs of the 
Celestial Regions. 

Mr. Wycherley walked home 
with the lady, waited on her at 
her lodgings daily, accompanied 
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her in her walks; and when she 
went back to town, he went like- 
wise ; visited her at her apartments, 
and finally married her without ac- 
quainting the King This marriage 
was the turning-point in his life ; 
henceforth he was to know little 
happiness during the chequered 
days of his remaining career. 

He had kept the marriage a 
secret, lest the lady’s friends might 
strive to prevent it if they became 
aware of his intentions. The 
King, however, did not look on 
it in this light, but regarded it as 
a slight to the handsome offers he 
had made Wycherley ; whilst the 
Court was equally indignant at 
being deprived of so promising a 
subject for gossip. On the other 
hand, the matrimonial bond was 
not altogether composed of flowery 
fetters. The Countess was some 
years older than he was, and know- 
ing that he was a beau much sought 
after in town and Court, she be- 
came watchful, jealous, and suspi- 
cious. Wycherley was far from 
resenting this; knowing that she 
had made some sacrifices in order 
to marry him, he yielded to her 
wishes with exemplary obedience. 
The Court was looked upon by the 
Countess, who had been a maid of 
honour, and had in consequence 
considerable personal experience, 
as a place rife with temptation; and 
accordingly her husband was not 
allowed to visit there as before. 
His absence was therefore regarded 
by the King, who was not aware 
of its cause, as an additional act 
of ingratitude. But the dramatist’s 
restrictions did not end there; the 
more he indulged my lady by avoid- 
ing whatever her jealousy foresaw, 
the more unreasonable she became, 
until at last she was loth to let 
him out of her sight; and when 
he wished to enjoy a smoke and 
a tankard of wine with some con- 
vivial friends in the evenings at 
the Cock Tavern, which stood ex- 
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actly opposite their lodgings in 
Bow-street, his wife permitted him 
this enjoyment on condition of the 
window of the room in which he 
sat being left open in order that 
she might see there were no women 
in his company. 

However, they lived in compara- 
tive harmony, and at her death the 
Countess, by way of giving a last 
proof of her affection, settled her 
whole fortune onhim. Alas for him, 
his claim was disputed by her 
family, who were by no means 
wealthy; the case went into litiga- 
tion, for the expenses of which, 
with his other debts, Wycherley was 
flung into prison, where, his father 
being unable to release him, he 
was allowed to remain for seven 
years. Kings have proverbially 
bad memories, and Charles, during 
this period of Wycherley’s hour of 
need, seems to have completely 
forgotten his old favourite. 

During the years that he was in 
durance vile, some changes took 
place which had, however, no im- 
mediate effect on his fate. The 
monarch, merry, graceful, fascinat- 
ing to the end, had been seized 
with apoplexy, and, after a few days’ 
illness, died in the arms of one of 
his mistresses, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. (This was the lady 
who, when fresh from bed in the 
morning, and seated in her dress- 
ing-room wrapped in a loose gar- 
ment, used to receive the King and 
the Court gallants, whilst her maids 
performed the offices of her toilet.) 
Charles was succeeded by his bro- 
ther James, and one of the new 
king’s favourites was Colonel Brett, 
a good-natured man and most pro- 
fligate courtier who, being a friend 
of Wycherley’s, concocted a plan 
by which he sought to release him 
from prison. He therefore got his 
play Zhe Plain Dealer acted, and 
contrived to have his Majesty pre- 
sent at its representation, he ac- 
companying him. The King, as 
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it happened, was in a right good 
humour, and, being mightily divert- 
ed by the play, inquired who its 
author was. Colonel Brett told 
him, when James, remembering the 
once brilliant wit, complained he 
had not seen him for some time. 
The colonel, now having the op- 
portunity he desired, told him of 
the dramatist’s fate, when his 
Majesty at once said he would 
pay his debts and release him. 

Accordingly he sent my Lord 
of Mulgrave to Wycherley, in 
order to find out the sum he owed. 
Wycherley told him 500/.,, the sum 
being about 300/. more; but the 
wretched debtor feared to name 
the amount in full, lest it should 
seem too great a burden on the 
King’s bounty; for which piece 
of timidity he had to remain six 
months longer in prison, until his 
father died, when he came in for the 
paternal estate. The income which 
it brought him was not much, how- 
ever, and he incurred some minor 
debts, which he wished to defray 
by selling part of his property; but 
this he found it impossible to do, 
as it was strictly entailed on his 
nephew, who would not consent 
to this desire of the present heir. 
Wycherley had, however, the power 
of settling a jointure on his wife if 
he married again and died before 
her; and in order ‘to plague his 
damned nephew,’ as he called him, 
he resolved to enter the holy bonds 
—whenever he felt that he had not 
long to live. 

About ten years before Wycher- 
ley’s death, that friendship, famous 
in the history of men of letters, 
between him and Pope com- 
menced, which was destined to 
meet with so sudden an ending. 
Wycherley was then near seventy, 
whilst the younger poet was about 
seventeen. * The latter had by this 
time written his ‘ Pastorals,’ which 
were freely shown to the critics 
(though not published until four 
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years afterwards), who declared 
them elegant and learned in a 
high degree. Young, talented, living 
much in seclusion, Pope believed 
himself, as he acknowledged, ‘ the 
greatest genius that ever was ;’ and 
it is doubtful if his opinion in this 
respect underwent a change in his 
after life. He was, moreover, am- 
bitious, and, desiring the friendship 
of those already famous as men of 
letters, was not a little proud of his 
introduction to Wycherley, which 
he obtained through Sir William 
Trumbull. The dramatist, on his 
side, was pleased with his young 
friend, whose genius he quickly 
recognised. 

A correspondence soon com- 
menced between them, Pope writ- 
ing from Binfield, Windsor Forest, 
Wycherley from town, and the 
compliments which passed between 
them were very elegant indeed. 
Pope commences by remarking 
that ‘it was a great satisfaction to 
me to see and converse with a man 
whom, in his writings, I had so 
long known with pleasure; to 
which the elder poet responds, ‘ If 
it were possible for a hardened 
scribbler to be vainer than he is, 
what you wrote of me would make 
me more conceited than what I 
scribble myself” This is a fair 
opening, but better is to follow. 
It is now Pope's turn, and he 
writes, ‘I am mortified by those 
commendations which were design- 
ed to encourage me ; for praise to 
a young wit is like rain to a tender 
flower: if it be moderately bestow- 
ed, it cheers and revives; but if too 
lavishly, overcharges and depresses 
him. ... But as ifitwere not enongh 
to have outdone all your coevals 
in wit, you will excel them in good- 
nature too.’ 

This epistle was found by him to 
whom it was addressed ‘ more wel- 
come than anything could be out 
of the country, though it were one’s 
rent due that day.’ Wycherley 
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then sent some poems, which he 
purposed publishing, to Pope, re- 
questing him to ‘soften my words 
and strengthen my verse.’ It was 
a dangerous trial of friendship; 
Pope made some alterations and 
returned them, when the old dra- 
matist writes, ‘You have pruned 
my fading laurels of some super- 
fluous, sapless, and dead branches, 
to make the remainder live the 
longer; thus, like your master, 
Apollo, you are at once a poet and 
a physician.’ Another batch of 
verses were sent him, when the 
alterations and corrections were 
made on a more extensive scale, 
and some additions thrown in 
gratis. Pope writes of these, ‘The 
few things I have entirely added 
you will excuse; you may take 
them lawfully for your own, be- 
cause they are no more than sparks 
lighted up by your fire; and you 
may omit them at last if you think 
them but squibs in your triumph.’ 

To Spence, however, Pope’s 
words on the matter of correction 
were somewhat different. ‘I was 
extremely plagued,’ says the little 
man, ‘up and down for almost two 
years. .. . He (Wycherley) used to 
read himself asleep o’ nights, either 
in Montaigne, Rochefoucault, Sene- 
ca, or Gracian; for those were his 
four favourite authors. He would 
read one or other of them in the 
evening, and the next morning, 
perhaps, write a copy of verses on 
some subject similar to what he 
had been reading, and have several 
of the thoughts of their author, only 
expressed in a different turn, and 
that without knowing that he was 
obliged to any of them for any one 
thought in the whole poem. I 
have experienced this in him seve- 
ral times (for I visited him for a 
whole winter almost every evening 
and morning), and look upon it as 
one of the strangest phenomenons 
ever I observed in the human 
mind.’ 
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Wycherley became displeased, 
after a while, at having the habit of 
repetition, which he fell into in his 
old age, pointed out to him, and 
his pages returned marked, defaced, 
and corrected. In the last letter he 
wrote Pope he says, with severe po- 
liteness, * I would not have you give 
yourself more trouble about them 
(the poems), which may prevent 
the pleasure you have and may 
give the world, in writing upon new 
subjects of vour own, whereby you 
will much better entertain yourself 
and others.’ He furthermore refers 
to Pope supplying ‘ my deficiencies 
of sense with the infallibility of 
yours,’ and asks him to mark in the 
margin, without defacing the copy, 
any repetition of words, matter, or 
sense. 

Twice Pope wrote to the old 
man, now past his seventieth year, 
but received no answer. Wycher- 
ley left town, and they never met 
again until the dramatist was on 
his death-bed, though Pope says 
he maintained a kindly feeling for 
him to the last. 

To the end he retained in his 
manners and ways the traditions of 
those days when he was a wit, a 
beau, and a courtier, tempered 
as they were with a grace of 
which the Courts of William of 
Orange and Mary, of the good 
Queen Anne, and the Hanoverian 
German-speaking George—all of 
which sovereigns he lived to see on 
the throne—were ignorant. His 
vanity, too, clung to him, and he 
to it, with all that attachment one 
feels for an old garment, an old 
vice, or an old friend. Sir Godfrey 
Kneller told him he had such a 
fine-shaped head that he would 
make an excellent portrait without 
his wig. He sat to the painter and 
was drawn with his straggling gray 
hair; but when his picture was 
finished he could not bear it, and 
so Sir Godfrey was obliged to clap 
a wig on the head. 
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The last years of the old man’s 
life were not without anxiety ; he 
was still pressed for money, and 
his nephew yet refused letting him 
sell any portion of the property. 
He was, however, determined not 
to leave the world without paying 
his debts and punishing his heir ; 
he therefore declared ‘he would 
die married, though he could not 
bear the thought of living married.’ 
The lady selected for entering the 
bonds with him was Elizabeth 
Jackson, who had entertained a 
friendship, not merely platonic, for 
the man who, as Wycherley’s best 
friend, recommended her to him, 
and supplied her with money for 
her wedding garments. Pope chats 
of the event pleasantly enough in a 
letter addressed to his friend Ed- 
ward Blount, as follows: 

‘I know of nothing that will be 
so interesting to you at present as 
some circumstances of the last act 
of that eminent comic poet and 
our friend Wycherley. He had 
often told me, as I doubt not he 
did all his acquaintance, that he 
would marry as soon as his life was 
despaired of. Accordingly, a few 
days before his death, he under- 
went the ceremony, and joined to- 
gether those two sacraments, which, 
wise men say, should be the last 
we receive; for if you observe, 
matrimony is placed after extreme 
unction in our Catechism, as a kind 
of hint of the order of time in 
which they are to be taken. 

‘The old man then lay down, 
satisfied in the conscience of hav- 
ing by this one act paid his just 
debts, obliged a woman who (he 
was told) had merit, and shown an 
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heroic resentment of the ill-usage 
of his next heir. Some hundred 
pounds which he had with the lady 
discharged those debts ; a jointure 
of four hundred a year made her a 
recompense ; and the nephew he 
left to comfort himself as well as 
he could with the miserable re- 
mains of a mortgaged estate. I 
saw our friend twice after this was 
done, less peevish in his sickness 
than he used to be in his health ; 
neither much afraid of dying, nor 
(which in him had been more 
likely) much ashamed of marry- 
ing. 

‘ The evening before he expired, 
he called his young wife to the 
bedside, and earnestly entreated 
her not to deny him one request, 
the last he should make. Upon 
her assurance of consenting to it 
he told her, “‘ My dear, it is only 
this, that you will never marry an 
old man again.” I cannot help 
remarking that sickness, which 
often destroys both wit and wisdom, 
yet seldom has power to remove 
that talent which we call humour. 
Mr. Wycherley showed his even in 
this last compliment; though I 
think his request a little hard, for 
why should he bar her from 
doubling her fortune on the same 
easy terms ?” 

Eleven days after the celebration 
of his marriage, being then in his 
eightieth year, he was laid in a 
vault of Covent Garden Church. 
‘He dyed,’ says Major Pack, who 
loved a simile, ‘ with so little Re- 
luctance, that he might be said to 
drop off the Tree of Life, like Fruit 
that had hung long expecting to be 
gathered.’ 








THE WATERS OF MARAH. 


By JOHN HILL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ WILD ROSE,’ ETC. 


—_>—_ 
Part the Third. 
CASPAR’S MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


CHAPTER II. 


SHOWING HOW A SUMMER MORNING 
MAY BE WASTED. 


WHEN Caspar came down the next 
morning he found Charlie just re- 
turned from the enclosed mud-pud- 
dle, locally called a bathing-place, 
and walking up and down the gar- 
den while the maid Anna brought 
breakfast. This meal was spread 
under an acacia-tree in the back 
garden, and the consumers sat on 


springy iron chairs, whose legs 
sank deeply when sat on into the 
turf—no, not the turf, but the 
earth, studded with alternate small 
stones and weeds, which is thought 


to be turf in Germany. Charlie 
remarked, flourishing the local 
news-sheet, 

‘I have been pretending to read 
this beastly thing, to impose on 
Anna while she brought the coffee. 
Perhaps you can tell me if there is 
anything besides advertisements.’ 

‘Let’s see. A series of solide 
madchen want places. There will 
be a great double military concert 
on Sunday evening in the Blumen- 
Garten, by the united efforts of 
the Grand Ducal and Imperial 
107th Infantry Regiment and the 
Grand Ducal and Imperial 18th 
Cuirassier ditto, under the leading 
of Herr Ober-Capellmeister Griin- 
baum, with Bengal illumination. 
That will please you, especially the 
Bengal illumination. Theonlynews 
which is not copied from the Eng- 


lish paper of the day before yesterday 
is the recent arrivals at the hotels.’ 

‘ Talking of recent arrivals, when 
I went for my morning dip, while 
you were snoring (don’t deny that 
you snore), I met a fellow there I 
know at home—rather a decent 
sort, who has a place in our neigh- 
bourhood. I have been slightly 
acquainted with him for years, 
and though he was a little too 
aristocratic to fraternise with a 
humble beggar like me at home, 
here of course it’s different (you 
know the funny way one finds in- 
timate friends abroad in people 
whom one barely nods to in Eng- 
land), and he happens to be here. 
He is staying at the same hotel 
with some people called Menteith.’ 

‘All this is truly interesting ; 
especially the fact that he is stay- 
ing at an hotel which contains some 
people called Menteith. Is that 
the end of the story—all the early 
worm you have picked up ?” 

‘Don't scoff till I’ve done. His 
name is Farringdon. He was in 
church that Christmas Day, you 
know.’ 

‘More and more exciting this 
story grows. His name is Farring- 
don. He was at church on Christ- 
mas Day. Pray go on.’ 

‘I found them in the paper. 
Here they are: “ Hotel zum Kron 
Prinz.—Menteith, Scotland ; Miss 
Menteith, Miss R. Menteith; Far- 
ringdon, England.”’ 

* Well ?” 
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‘Well, it appears that the old 
male Menteith is a kind of uncle 
or third Scotch cousin, or some- 
thing, to Farringdon.’ 

‘Do you take sugar ? 

‘Yes, lots. Then another curi- 
ous thing happened. While we 
were standing about on the shore, 
after coming out of the Bad Place, 
as it’s called (and it was hot enough 
this morning), the man Farringdon 
said he was waiting for his aunt, 
or third Scotch cousin, to come 
out of the female Bad Place. She 
came. Farringdon introduced me 
as an intimate friend of his. Aunt 
(or cousin) Menteith bowed stiffly, 
and seemed conscious that she 
looked as if she had been bathing. 
I don’t mean clean, you know, but 
dishevelled. So I left them.’ 

‘Your coffee is filming over. 
You will be able to skate on it 
when this exhilarating romance 
about people I don’t know is 
done.’ 

‘The aunt is the lady who was 
in the back seat of that carriage 
last night; but I am boring you. 
What shall we do after breakfast ?” 

‘Go on, you malicious young 
ape! You have left off at the in- 
stant an element of interest got 
into your story.’ 

*O, it doesn’t signify. 
isn’t much more to tell.’ 

‘Was the aunt Menteith alone?” 

‘Certainly. Why? You seem 
to find my story less stupid than I 
thought you did.’ 

*]t was as stupid a story as only 
you could tell. Is that all of it ?” 

‘Well, they suggested I should 
dine at their fabled’ héte. 

‘And you accepted ?” 

‘Not exactly. I said I had a 
friend with me—an eccentric sort 
of cuss, who wore his hair long, 
and wrote in the papers.’ 

‘ Blaspheming idiot ! She'll think 
I’m a reporter.’ 

‘Who's “she” ?” 

‘ Aunt Menteith, naturally. What 
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effect did your telling description 
—dquite uncalled for, by the way— 
have ?” 

‘ What does it matter what peo- 
ple like that think of a contemner 
of public opinion like yourself ?’ 

‘Answer my questions, or I'll 
brain you with the coffee-pot.’ 

‘They said, “O, bring him too!” 
I accepted for both.’ 

‘ Like your cheek.’ 

‘And explained that you were 
generally harmless, though your 
relations paid me handsomely to 
look after you in a medical way, 
permanently,’ 

‘ You have, indeed, distinguished 
yourself this morning. You deserve 
your breakfast now.’ 

‘The coffee is an importation 
from the glacial period, and has 
pillow-cases floating on it, and 
noisome beasts walking on them. 
It’s all your fault for making me 
talk so long on matters you swear 
don’t interest you the least.’ And 
Charlie ate. 

Caspar communed with himself, 
pushing his cup away from him, 
and lighting a thing called a cigar 
in Germany, costing ten pfennigs, 
invented all sorts of schemes and 
long stories of what might happen 
if he once got acquainted with 
that quiet fair-haired fairy in the 
two-horse droschke. Charlie had 
not seen her (presumably ‘ Miss 
R. Menteith’). Caspar, you see, 
had, and that made a great dif- 
ference between them. Caspar’s 
self-communion, so far as it can be 
articulately portrayed, was of this 
kind: ‘Question is, what is to 
happen? Shall I let her remain 
for ever to me the passing vision 
of a summer evening, like the 
clouds with golden wings that give 
the still sky its beauty, and are 
gone before we have well seen 
them? Or shall I be introduced 
in the ordinary way, and, perhaps, 
find that she is fond of lawn-tennis, 
crewel-work, and Miss Braddon’s 
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novels? But, supposing I find no- 
thing of the sort, but that she is 
what she looks—beautiful and pure 
and gracious, full of all fair thoughts 
and strange imaginings? I was 
too far off to see her eyes’ colour. 
I think they must be gray and 
deep, like the sea, like those eyes 
Baudelaire tells of, or those other 
eyes, perhaps, 

‘That wax and wane with love for hours ; 

Green as green flame—blue-gray, like 

skies, 

And soft, like sighs.” 

And sometimes there should be a 
wondering far-away look in them, 
like the recollection of some old 
Edda story or Nibelung romance, 
which she figured in in a previous 
state of existence, or one of those 
tragic and mysterious anonymous 
poems so plentiful in her native 
land. There is a fairy tale in her 
eyes to him who can read it. And, 
perhaps, I might read it. And I 
have not even seen the book yet. 
Let time shape, and there an end.’ 
And he stared up through the 
smoke into the blue air. 

‘Well, what’s the matter with 
you?’ said Charlie, wiping his 
mouth ; ‘what shall we do this 
morning ?” 

‘ As it is my duty to write letters, 
and yours to read Otto’s German 
Grammar and Materia Medica, we 
will taste of the keen pleasure of 
neglecting our duties. We will 
ascend to the woods near the 
Schloss, we will take pipes, and 
some instructive book to lay open 
before us to impose on public 
opinion. Then we will lie about 
and watch the clouds crossing the 
fir-tree tops, and the sunshine 
coming in long dewy diagonal 
downstrokes between the stems, 
and you shall tell me all your hos- 
pital funny stories over again ; and 
I will laugh, and then—’ 

‘Well, after this invigorating 
morning ?” 

‘ After that we will dine at one 
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o'clock, in accordance with the 
custom of this savage and benighted 
country, at your /ad/e-d’héte at the 
Kron Prinz.’ 

‘All right. By the way, didn’t 
you say there was a girl in that 
carriage ?” 

‘In which carriage ?” 

‘Don’t be a_ hypocrite ! 
ously, wasn’t there ?” 

‘In sadness, cousin, I do think 
there was. And she was fair.’ 

Charlie softly whistled the re- 
frain of a popular comic song, 
which might be considered as an 
irreverent comment on the ‘situa- 
tion,’ as he would call it. Charlie 
was fond of theatrical slang, and 
thought the use of it showed a 
deep acquaintance with the modes 
of the town. I regret to add that 
he knew a// the popular music-hall 
songs, and too frequently and too 
appositely quoted them. His 
whistle just now was peculiarly 
irritating, suggesting a hideously 
vulgar jargon (or jobein, as Villon 
might call it) about ‘real jam,’ 
which drew from Caspar the re- 
mark, ‘If I am to take you out 
with me you will assume the virtue 
you have not, and behave like a 
civilised member of society, and 
not spread the idea that I associate 
with that cross between a satyr 
and the Aquarium ourang-outang 
called a medical student, who lives 
in a music-hall and sleeps in a 
police-cell.’ 

* Now I call that unkind, as it is 
only through me that you have the 
slightest chance of speaking to that 
young lady, for whom I have the 
profoundest respect. Come on ! 

And Charlie clattered down the 
red free-stone steps, which led 
from the garden into the street be- 
hind the house, whistling, ‘ There’s 
another good man gone wrong!’ 
Caspar put a copy of Faust? in his 
pocket and followed, looking round 
for some object of trifling value 
and considerable weight to hurl 
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at his volatile and flippant friend 
in the foreground. 

Nothing can be pleasanter as a 
morning’s occupation than aclimb 
up the moist, shady sand-paths that 
lead through fir and beech woods, 
up to and beyond the old Schloss 
of Schlangenberg. There it is 
cool, though the Ross-Platz and 
the Anlage be frying at 33° Celsius 
(by the Grand-Ducal and Imperial 
public thermometer and Witterungs- 
Bericht). And there is a pool 
there, where white  water-lilies 
float, and yellow ones hold up 
round heads on slender strong 
necks, an inch or so above the 
water. And grass grows down to 
the edge, and trees cast their 
shadows on the water, and make 
stripes of shade and sunlight on 
the body of the mutilated, moss- 
eaten, gray and red stone Triton, 
who is meant to spout up water 
in the middle—and doesn’t. He 
did it last, probably, when the 
Schloss had a roof on it. 

*‘ Better than the Strand this, and 
the * Benk-City-Benk !” "buses, and 
the special editions, and boxes of 
lights, isn’t it ?’ said Charlie. 

‘Ay, or St. Philip’s Hospital, 
redolent of antiseptics and anes- 
thetics, and resonant with wail- 
ing children. This is ¢he place in 
which to read German poetry.’ 

‘Or to sing English,’ replied 
Charlie, gazing into the reedy, 
weedy pond, and softly chanting his 
diabolical chorus of ‘ Real Jam.’ 

‘You annoy me very much,’ said 
Caspar; ‘I think I should pitch 
you into the pool, if it were not 
certain that you would raise mud 
for a fortnight.’ 

‘I might find Ophelia some- 
where at the bottom.’ 

‘No, sir! Ophelia floats eter- 
nally on an English stream, which 
is always carrying her to the Ger- 
man Ocean and never gets there. 
We will never give Shakespeare up 
to the Deutschers. They may 
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have the mud-and-sand bank they 
call Heligoland if they like; but not 
—not our Shakespeare. I know 
there is a prevailing impression in 
the University here that he was a 
German author, but that is simply 
their cursed conceit.’ 

‘ You know, Rosenfeld, theoreti- 
cally, if there is anything in here- 
dity, you ought to be enthusiastic 
about the Fatherland, and deride 
and despise English customs and 
intellect, and English commenta- 
tors of the Bard.’ 

‘My dear young friend, if there 
were half as much in heredity as 
Zola makes out, I ought to be buy- 
ing old clothes and eating fried 
fish at this minute. Do you read 
the naturalism school at all?’ 

*Not more than I can help. It 
is rather a trial, too, to my French.’ 

‘ lf they are a fair representation 
of all grades of French society, 
I’m sorry for France.’ 

‘ There isn’t a single person you 
can really like in them.’ 

‘I never could quite reconcile 
the naturalism of Médan with the 
naturalism of Nature. I like one 
and I don’t like the other. Itdoesn’t 
matter. There are still great men 
in France whose words are good 
to read, and don’t take away the 
appetite. What I object to even 
more than the High Priest of Cloa- 
cina at Médan are the posse of 
young disciples who blow his trum- 
pet. A bas Médan! Vive Meudon! 

But the discriminating and occa- 
sionally impatient reader cannot, 
in all conscience, be dragged 
through the irresponsible chatter 
of two lazy young men, indulging 
in midsummer day’s dreams in a 
German forest. If there had been 
a different arrangement made by 
the Fates, there might have been 
an opportunity for listening through 
the tree-stems to the ‘music of 
man with maid,’ which would be 
more attractive than the spasmodic 
and intermittent profundity and 
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badinage of two sun-tanned, to- 
bacco-exhaling males. 

They talked about many things, 
from Ben Jonson to dacteria and 
from bacteria to foreign politics, 
and Caspar quite forgot that he 
had a book in his pocket, till he 
felt it bumping against him when 
they both got up to descend the 
hill. The Schloss was then full of 
tourists, adorned with puggarees, 
and in abject bondage to their 
patron saint Baedeker, and feel- 
ing obliged to insist on identifying 
all the things described by that 
authority, instead of being content 
with the fact that the whole was 
beautiful, whatever the name and 
century of the baron or elector 
who built some wall or pinnacle. 

When the two reached the pro- 
menade lined with chestnut-trees, 
the shady Anlage where all Schlan- 
genberg exhibits itself of an even- 
ing, it lay in a state of calm hot 
desertion. The hour of one in 
Schlangenberg is as sacred as the 
hour of Muezzin in the land of 
Islam, and not a human being is 
abroad. The same tranquil and 
solemn solitude exists in every 
town, street, and lane of the 
Fatherland at that hour, for then 
takes place the most important 
event in the daily history of the 
German nation. At one Germany 
dines. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘In deinen Augen hab’ ich einst gelesen 
Es blitzte drinn’ von Lieb’ und Gliick ein 
Schein.’ 

THE Hotel zum Kron-Prinz is 
the oldest, most respectable, and 
most expensive—or least cheap 
—in Schlangenberg, and conse- 
quently the one best known and 
frequented by the numerous foreign 
visitors. It is the centre of all 
events of social importance. If 
you want to be married or buried, 
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you will do it ‘from’ this hotel. 
If a committee sits to organise a 
boating or tennis club, it dates its 
decrees from it. The American 
ball takes place in its white and 
gold fest-saa/ on the 4th of July. 
It is in the same square as the 
University and the Grand-Ducal 
and Imperial town-pump, and is an 
imposing building advantageously 
situated. For further details (in 
German-English) see the proprie- 
tor’s advertisement in Bradshaw. 

As Caspar stood in its dining- 
room, dividing his attention between 
a life-size print of the hereditary 
Grand Duke and a hanging time- 
table of the Schlangenberg-Trau- 
benberg - Donnerwetzingen - Staats- 
Eisenbahun - Gesellschaft, he had 
the pleasure of hearing a malevoice 
saying, ‘I say, Deane, who’stheblue 
and sallow-faced man ? Looks like 
an actor on leave, doesn’t he?’ 
The blue and sallow-faced man 
continued imperturbably his study 
of the Personen-Tarif. 

‘Shut up. He’llhear you. It’s 
my friend Rosenfeld. Told you 
about him, you know. Awfully 
clever chap: writes and all that, 
you know.’ Then Charlie said in 
a louder voice, ‘ Let me introduce 
you men. Farringdon—Rosenfeld. 

Caspar turned round, and found 
a fair and rather good-looking 
young man, in the act of saying, 
‘How are you? and thrusting 
forth a small and rather pretty 
hand, with a big seal-ring on it. 
They shook hands. George Far- 
ringdon was faultlessly dressed, 
as Oxford men generally are. Cas- 
par was in his usual ancient but 
becoming suit of dark-blue serge. 
Then Miss Menteith the elder ap- 
peared, a tall and gaunt lady (rather 
like a man dressed up, as Charlie 
remarked afterwards, with charac- 
teristic irreverence), who gave 
Caspar what she would describe as 
a ‘boo,’ and made remarks anent 
the heat of the day. English and 
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American travellers of various ages 
and sexes were trooping in by this 
time, and pale perspiring waiters 
in low-necked shirts were rushing 
along in the style peculiar to 
waiters, bearing impossibly high 
piles of soup-plates. Among them 
arrived the large form of Menteith 
of Kimburls—a red-faced gentle- 
man with small gray eyes, a turned- 
up nose, and shining white hair— 
who shook hands with Caspar and 
Charlie, remarking, ‘Ye'll be 
George’s friends, I’m thinking ! 
very cordially. Kimburls was al- 
ways cordial. It suited his style 
to display a kind of bluff hilarity, 
coupled with half-humorous, half- 
cunning observations, which were 
made more amusing, or more ex- 
pressive, by the deep Glasgow 
grunt in which they were delivered. 
There are three kinds of Glasgow 
voice. There is the plaintive high 
whine (not to be confused with 
the Highland scream), the guttural 
grunt, and the mixture of the two. 
Menteith of Kimburls had the 
middle tone of the above. Miss 
Menteith, ‘Ma suster,’ as he re- 
introduced her, had the first 
variety. 

And behind Kimburls came a 
small figure, in a pale creamy-white 
dress of washing print, dashed here 
and there with pale-pink ribbon, 
with fair brown hair drawn up from 
the back of the neck into a flat 
round coil near the top of the head, 
and developing into a curly and 
still fairer halo round the upper 
part of a face, of which the large 
gray eyes had in them a still ab- 
sorbed and dreamy look until they 
met Caspar’s. Then they suddenly 
became aware that they looked on 
human beings as well as the deep 
blue heaven beyond the open win- 
dows of the Kron-Prinz dining- 
saloon. The profile was delicate 
and distinct, with a straightness 
verging on the refroussé. There 
are straight-lined noses and chins 
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which verge on the aquiline, and 
others which verge on the opposite 
type. Such persons as possess 
them probably have relatives in 
whom the characteristic concavity 
or convexity is more marked. 
Kimburls, for example, had a de- 
cidedly concave outline to his 
nose. This girl’s complexion had 
the purity, and, one might almost 
say, the seeming fragility, of white 
egg-shell china with the dawn 
shining through it. Her hands 
and feet were in proportion to the 
slight and light body, and the 
whole structure looked frail enough 
to ride on a silver cloud, or cross 
the sea by walking over a lunar 
rainbow. Caspar is responsible for 
these rather fantastic illustrations. 

This was Miss Dick Menteith, 
who shook hands with Charlie and 
Caspar when introduced, oblivious 
or unaware that such a proceed- 
ing was unconventional; thereby 
causing the raising of the eye- 
brows of one George Malcolm 
Farringdon for a second, as he 
glanced critically at the careless 
travel-worn suit of clothes and 
unusual face of Caspar, black- 
browed but gentle, like night, set 
pale in a background of wavy black 
mane. The brown, compact, cheer- 
ful little man with the eyeglass 
offended him not. He was a fa- 
miliar object to Farringdon, and 
wore the collars and boots pre- 
scribed by ‘good form,’ and might 
be tolerated, in spite of a poor 
origin and a tendency to smoke 
clay-pipes; but the friend, the 
‘ blue-and-sallow-faced’ man, the 
‘awfully clever chap,’ annoyed 
him, George Malcolm Farringdon, 
very much, For at dinner, and 
during the subsequent service of 
coffee in the hotel-garden, the 
blue-and-sallow-faced man gently 
but firmiy, with an apparent ab- 
sence of intention or design, 
‘ walked through’ and ‘ gave away,’ 
as the men of the West phrase it, 
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all George’s pet notions and theo- 
ries on things in general, in the 
most natural way in the world, and 
introduced an originality, and a 
knowledge of men and things, into 
the conversation such as were, 
George felt, something very dif- 
ferent from his own superficialities 
and dilettantisms, with which he 
had dazzled the girl used only to a 
limited section of Glasgow legal 
and commercial society. 

Caspar also made himself popu- 
lar with old Kimburls, and, in a 
less degree, with Miss Menteith 
senior; and George felt a vague 
conviction stealing over him that 
if it were ever possible for a person 
so near ideal perfection as himself 
to make a mistake, he had, per- 
haps, made it in being so suddenly 
cordial to Charlie Deane, simply 
because he had a familiar face and 
spoke English. 

Caspar felt that he was making 
a commonplace exhibition of him- 
self through overstrained efforts 
to suppress the natural eccentrici- 
ties of his style, which to strangers 
were often startling and the re- 
verse of conciliatory. He talked 
with Dick Menteith less than with 
any one, and summed up his im- 
pressions to himself, as he sat 
balancing his wooden chair on its 
hind legs and watching her listen 
to him. as she twisted a syringa 
blossom to pieces or played with a 
teaspoon, and occasionally laughed 
unrestrainedly in the way of one 
who has not outgrown the charms 
of nonsense, or learned that the 
highest social achievement is the 
art of concealing sympathy save 
in the form of well-bred dilution. 

And his summing-up took the 
form of certain lines from that 
‘dead shepherd’ remembered and 
partially quoted in like time of 
need by Phebe— 

‘It lies not in our power to love or hate ; 
For will in us is overruled by Fate... . 


Where both deliberate the love is slight ; 
Whoever loved that loved not at first sight?” 
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but Leander’s method of broach- 
ing the subject has been rendered 
obsolete by the incrustations of 
social restriction which have grown 
up since his time on the sudden 
passions of men or women. The 
Hellespont is easier crossed than 
these. And not so cold. 

And one cannot, in ordinary 
nineteentn-century society, to 
which one has been but recently 
introduced, suddenly emit a poetic 
and rapturous, as well as very per- 
sonal, address, in atone of frenzied 
conviction. 

Therefore Caspar Rosenfeld said 
to Mr. Menteith, ‘Is this your first 
visit to Germany?’ to which he, 
with the caution ofa witness under 
cross-examination, replied, 

‘Well, we have not been here 
before.’ Then waxing eloquent 
for the benefit of a listener who 
had not yet heard his opinions on 
Continental Europe, he added, 
‘We stayed a couple of days in 
Cologne. My womankind, as Old- 
buck had it, were tired, as we had 
had a long sea voyage.’ 

‘ Who is Oldbuck ?’ from George 
Farringdon. 

Dick looked up reproachfully. 
‘O, you know, surely,’ she said ; 
‘have you forgotten Walter Scott 
so soon ?” 

‘Of course not. But I didn’t 
immediately take for granted that 
the laird was quoting.’ 

*Yere knowledge of Scotch 
leeterature is a bit rusty, ma lad. 
I’m not a romance-reader maself, 
but I know Monkbarns.’ 

‘I thought you said Oldbuck.’ 

‘A didd.’ 

*O, I see.’ And George, sullen 
under the subdued laugh in Cas- 
par’s eyes, relapsed into critical 
silence. 

‘A was sayin’ we made the 
voyage by Rotterdam ; and that’s 
a long hurrl from Leith Pier, ye’ll 
allow.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Caspar, with a 
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glance of pity at Miss Dick “Mteh- 
teith. He threw away all his avail- 
able pity on her, unaware that she 
was the best sailor of the family, 
and had sat upright on deck at 
night on a campstool, looking at 
the sea and the starlight, when not 
ministering to the comfort of her 
much-suffering aunt. 

‘A’m a good sailor,’ continued 
Kimburls, as if the importance of 
his own sea comfort were para- 
mount ; ‘and it seemed a pity to 
waste on rellrods the money ye 
could spend abrod, when a good, 
cheap, and wholesome sea jurrney 
would save it.’ 

‘Ye would,’ said his sister, with 
decision and asperity. 

‘At Cologne I think they 
charged us for two candles we 
did not burrn ; but as I put fohrr 
into ma bahg after a’d ped the 
lawin’, as we say in Scotland, it 
was a small matter. We visited 
the cathedral.’ 

‘Did you make them rake out 
those old three kings? asked 
Charlie. 

‘No,’ replied aunt Jane Men- 
teith. ‘We did not wish to en- 
courage their blind delusions,’ 

‘A raclact ye were unwilling to 
enter the edifice.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Caspar, ‘ you 
agree in calling it the Bastille of 
the German mind ?” 

‘Cairrtainly. Was 
said that ?” 

‘It was a German Jew who said 
it. It always seems to me a pity 
that the three kings can’t rise up 
for an hour or two, and compare 
the rich dim solemnity and stony 
grandeur of their shrine with a 
certain inn-stable they once visited. 
That stable-stall has developed 
into countless magnificent cathe- 
drals, with gold and jewelry and 
cunning work inside, with the lame 
and the halt and the blind and the 
poor crouched on the steps of 
their porches. And the wealth in- 
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side does not make the beggar less 
hungry, as he kneels when the 
procession passes by him.’ 

‘Ye’re right, young man, ye’re 
right !' said Kimburls, choosing to 
discover a strong Protestant bias 
in Caspar’s remarks. 

‘We saw them kneeling in the 
street,’ said Miss Menteith; ‘it 
was pairfeckly scandalous.’ 

‘I was so sorry for them,’ said 
Dick. 

‘Sorry ! retorted her aunt. ‘Set 
them up’ 

‘On their feet, Jeanie, surely— 
surely.’ 

Charlie, apprehensive of a reli- 
gious discussion, to which he knew 
by domestic experience elderly 
Scotch people were prone, said 
quickly, 

‘Where did you put up in Co- 
logne ?” 

‘At the Hotel du Dome.’ Here- 
Mr. Menteith recapitulated the 
candle incident, and criticised the 
hotel dietary, and concluded by 
adding confidentially to Caspar 
and Charlie that there was a bottle 
of good whisky which travelled 
with him. ‘We are very comfort- 
able here,’ he added, ‘and have 
most pleasant apartments, with a 
balcony looking over the square; 
we can see the people in the 
flower and fruit market in the 
morning. A go out and barrgen 
with them. A’ve lurrnt a good 
quantity of German. It’s not un- 
like brod Scots.’ 

‘And over the tops of the 
houses,’ said Dick, ‘you can see 
the castle. It is the only thing 
that induces me to get up early, 
because I can see it under morn- 
ing sunlight from our sitting-room 
balcony.’ 

‘That is more than I can do. 
I don’t think I ever saw a sunrise 
in my life,’ said George Farringdon, 
‘except from the deck of that 
beastly Channel steamer.’ 

‘We have certain attics in this 
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square,’ said Caspar, ‘ which also 
have the advantage of that eastern 
view. In town, where there are 
no particular attractions about the 
daylight, where jocund day lies 
yellow on the sooty chimney-pots, 
I generally sleep till late ; but here, 
I confess, I simply must get up to 
see one of the most beautiful sights 
there are on this earth—the sun- 
rise lighting those red walls and 
misty woods.’ 

‘We have made a few pleasant 
acquaintances in this hotel,’ ob- 
served Kimburls, who was not 
enthusiastic about the beauty of 
Nature, ‘which helps us to pass the 
time pleasantly. There is an ex- 
tremely intelligent and divurrting 
Dutch gentleman— 

‘Who plays chess,’ continued 
Dick. ‘He sat next to me at 
dinner, and said, “Do you speak 
English?” I said yes. “Ah, I 
ama Dutchman. I speak English. 
Do you play chess?” No, I said. 
It was not quite true, but I hate 


the game. I suppose I deserved 
to be told, “Ah zo! Then I will 
teach you.” I had some difficulty 


in escaping afterwards. My father 
adores him; and they talk about 
commerce and play chess every 
evening.’ 

‘ Ye know nothing about it, Dick. 
He is a most divurrting and well- 
informed purrson.’ 

‘He is not very diverting when 
he is discussing things with his 
wife in the night. Their room is 
next to mine, and the wall is made 
of paper, and in the morning, when 
I want to sleep, she talks a great 
deal, walking about the room, 
while he, evidently in bed, with 
his voice coming from somewhere 
near the wall, low down, says 
“ Ach zo!” at intervals, trying to go 
to sleep, and agreeing with every- 
thing she says ; and you know he 
has always got that carved wooden 
smile.’ 

‘Men cannot be fairly judged 
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when they are sleepy in the morn- 
ing,’ said Caspar. ‘The very act 
of awakening them embitters their 
disposition, and takes away from 
them any becoming or amiable 
character they may have in wake- 
ful, washed, and well-fed moments. 
They feel as they look, and that 
is the worst thing, perhaps, I can 
say.’ 

‘Do you answer to your own 
description, Mr. Rosenfeld?’ ask- 
ed Dick; ‘when you wake, I 
mean.’ 

‘ Ask Deane; he generally wakes 
me. The only enjoyment he finds 
in it is probably the consciousness 
that I have yet to suffer what he 
has already recovered from. In 
getting up, it is the first step that 
costs more than in any other situ- 
ation.’ 

‘ Waking Caspar is a difficult and 
a thankless task,’ said Charlie. 

George Farringdon looked bored. 

‘I saw you, I think,’ said Dick 
to Caspar, ‘ yesterday evening.’ 

‘Where? asked Caspar ; then, 
observing Charlie’s unconscious 
eyeglass betraying a certain faint 
derision in the eye behind it, des- 
tined to become orally emphatic 
in the confidence of subsequent 
privacy, he blushed internally for 
his duplicity, and added, ‘O yes, 
you mean in that dzer-garten on 
the other side of the Schlange. 
You were coming back from a 
drive.’ 

‘You saw me too, then ?” 

‘I saw you.’ 

He did not add that he had seen 
little else ever since. 

And so Caspar and Dick chatted 
on, with frequent conversational 
intermissions on the part of Kim- 
burls and his sister. When the 
two young men left to get their 
hats from inside the hotel, Kim- 
burls said, 

‘A verra pleasant and enterten- 
ning young man.’ 

George, taking for granted, for 
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reasons of his own, which young 
man was so described, said, 

‘Well, so you all seem to think ; 
I’m shot if I can see it. Then he 
added, ‘ He seemed to me to talk 
a lot of rot about a number of dis- 
connected things, and I can’t say 
he amused or instructed much—at 
least, it was lost on me.’ 

*Ye can’t well deliver a discoorrse 
with heads, joodyspree, and a pair- 
raration in ordinary conversation, 
on a hot day, with strangers,’ said 
Kimburls. 

He had George safely in tow 
now as prospective son-in-law, and 
could afford to patronise and break 
jests upon him, or what went for 
such in the Kimburls mind. 

‘ It’s rather nice to talk nonsense 
sometimes,’ added Dick. 

‘Dulce est deseepere in locko, 
concluded her father. 

Miss Jane Menteith set him 
down as an apparently respectable 
and not ill-informed young man. 
George didn’t want to say anything 
against the fellow, but fancied he 
was a Jew. 

And the young lady herself? 
Well, strange to say, though she 
was amused and interested by the 
man from an unfamiliar planet, it 
never occurred to her to compare 
him in any way to her ‘ bachelor,’ 
her ancient playmate, her quasi- 
cousin George, whose person and 
ways and wits were matters of 
every-day experience to her. She 
was but a few months over eight- 
een, had never been to school, 
and had all her knowledge of men 
and women from books and songs, 
heard, found, and studied in an 
old Scotch country house ; and it 
had not as yet entered her mind 
that marriage was anything but 
the constant association prolonged 
through the future which had al- 
ways existed in the past, and she 
classed the fierce passions and 
strange adventures of the men and 
maidens in her medizval ballads 
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and plays with the age of miracles. 
She had, of course, had modest 
little dreams of the ideal ‘ him ’— 
not in the style and costume of 
the nineteenth century, but in a 
steel headpiece and a two-handed 
sword, riding a black horse in the 
moonlight across the mosses and 
marches; or in a buff coat and 
large-brimmed beaver, charging 
with Prince Rupert for his King. 
But she had not quite found him 
in George Farringdon, in spite of 
his descent. The liking she had 
for this undeniably good-looking 
young man was of the kind that it 
had always been since childhood, 
and no man had ever taught her 
that this kind of liking, though 
satisfactory from some points of 
view, was not just everything; and, 
such being her position, she ac- 
quiesced placidly in the engage- 
ment, and never dreamed of study- 
ing the rest of male humanity with 
a view to bettering her selection. 
George, whose feelings were of a 
much warmer nature, instinctively 
felt that her condition was some- 
thing of this kind, and was afflicted 
by a continual nervous dread of 
the impressions other men might 
make on her—a dread which made 
him morbidly sensitive to any real 
or apparent inferiority of himself 
to them, and laborious to make 
himself shine before her as the 
ideal of gentlemanly good form, 
combined with as much artistic 
perfection and culture as good 
form permitted. He was always 
suspecting her of forming sudden 
attachments for men whom she 
had in reality never regarded as 
other than episodic acquaintances. 
The idea of giving her time and 
chance to find a better man than 
himself had not entered into his 
head—that was not in the Far- 
ringdon temperament. ‘ Haill o’ 
my ain, and nane o’ my neigh- 
bour’s. And he regarded Caspar 
gloomily, and longed to catch him 
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tripping. Caspar did not regard 
him at all at present, being occu- 
pied in gradually breaking through 
Dick’s boundary of shyness, by 
not talking to her much, and talk- 
ing to the others on subjects he 
thought likely to interest her. And 
every word he said did interest 
her, though she did not analyse 
her sensations in the orthodox 
way of romance, or recognise that 
it was the kind of interest no man’s 
words had ever waked in her be- 
fore. Whatever the theme of con- 
versation might be, from Schlan- 
genberg scenery to Shakespeare, 
Caspar had something to say which, 
though not necessarily consisting 
of coins from the mint of genius, 
was new and attractive to her, both 
in matter and in manner. Kim- 
burls she respected and loved in- 
stinctively and dutifully, of course; 
but she was used to the treasures 
of his wit and wisdom, which he 
had emptied on her lavishly from 
infancy up, till the store was nearly 
empty. George was George, and, 
as such, very nice of course. Aunt 
Jane deserved and got immense 
reverence (except when she had 
recently bathed or was on the 
high seas, on which occasion her 
dignity suffered a temporary lapse) ; 
but she was not a person to joke 
with. 

But Caspar was new, an advan- 
tage which the above three pos- 
sessed not ; he was also strangely 
attractive in appearance, and that 
in an unusual style. He was un- 
common, from her point of view, 
in voice, dress, face, colour, thought, 
and mode of expressing it, and of 
different experience and education 
from any man she knew. And he 
puzzled her. Charlie never pro- 
voked any speculation in her mind, 
a fact which did not appear to her 
as in any way remarkable. She 
set him down as a‘ nice little fellow,’ 
and as such left him uncriticised 
further. As he was a good four 
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inches taller than herself, though 
a small man, this was condescend- 
ing. There is that, perhaps, in an 
eyeglass which provokes irreverence 
in the mind feminine. During the 
conversation in the garden that 
pleasant little man seemed to dis- 
cover a comic side to the situation, 
to judge from the occasional spasms 
which shot across his face like 
cloud- shadows over the wind- 
swept sea, as he conversed gravely 
with Miss Menteith the elder on 
various serious matters. He had 
in his mind the image graven of 
her first appearance before him 
that morning as the hastily and 
‘ casually’ clothed Anadyomene. 
And it came to pass in the 
course of the afternoon that an 
expedition was proposed by Kim- 
burls of the united party to the 
Schloss, to start when the heat of 
the afternoon had passed away, 
which proposition was unanimously 
accepted. In the mean time the 
three young men adjourned to a 
café at the corner of the Universi- 
tats Platz, where Charlie and Far- 
ringdon played billiards in their 
shirt-sleeves, and Caspar sat look- 
ing on, smoking and drinking 
Culmbacher beer. It might be 
noticed that Caspar took off his 
hat on entering, while Farringdon 
strode in with his on his head ; 
and while the latter was complain- 
ing of the smallness of the table 
and the largeness of the balls, the 
former was ransacking literature 
and his memory for comparisons 
to Dick Menteith. And he thought, 


‘ There is none like her, none, 
Nor shall be till our summers have de- 
ceased.’ 
Caspar had experience enough 
to diagnose his own symptoms, 
which she certainly had not. 

In the evening of this hot, calm, 
July day, the party wound their 
way up through the woods to the 
Schloss. The Laird of Kimburls 
discoursed to Farringdon on the 
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probable value of the timber, and 
pitied the natives for neglecting 
such a ready ‘soorce’ of profit. 
Farringdon compared notes about 
the trees on the Sokebridge Manor- 
house estate, and expressed a wish 
that it were possible to buy and 
export castle and all to beautify the 
said estate. This certainly showed 
that he felt, to some extent, its ex- 
traordinary beauty and fascination. 

Caspar said, ‘ Do you think that, 
Miss Menteith ?’ and Dick, to her 
own and every one else’s surprise, 
found herself saying ‘No,’ which 
was an unexpected blow for George 
Farringdon. 

This young man was always 
verging on a true appreciation of 
what was good in nature and art, 
and always spoiling his best ideas 
by some such remark as this. He 
seemed incapable, in the midst of a 
scene of profuse and wild beauty, 
of completely divesting himself of 
the bondage of the commonplace, 
though he might make the most 
laudable and pitiable struggles to 
do so. When he became conversa- 
tionably ‘ artistic,’ as he would pro- 
bably have called it, the effort was 
too obvious. He and the Laird 
of Kimburls walked first, then Miss 
Menteith, Charlie, Miss Dick Men- 
teith, and Caspar,inarow. Charlie 
was wickedly practising on aunt 
Jane’s credulity and known strong 
opinions on the subject, by telling 
stories of physiological atrocities of 
a fantastic and fictitious nature. 

Caspar and Dick talked but little, 
and occasionally laughed when 
aunt Menteith came out with dog- 
mas about the startling longevity 
and venomous character of toads, 
which Charlie capped by gravely ex- 
hibiting a hideous old heirloom of a 
ring which he wore, stating that it 
had been extracted by a warlike 
ancestor from the head of some 
primeval and gigantic batrachian. 

Aunt Menteith indulged in a 
variety of other interesting super- 
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stitions by no means uncommon 
among partially educated persons ; 
such as that the sun will put fires 
out—though it is capriciously harm- 
less to candle flames, which would 
be much easier to extinguish—that 
the blackthorn causes cold weather 
in spring, that the moon rules the 
weather, and that a party of thir- 
teen had indefinitely awful results, 
beginning with the death of the 
thirteenth, without explaining on 
what principle the Angel of Destiny 
selected the thirteenth. 

Caspar felt that that walk through 
the woods was one of the things not 
to be forgotten, insignificant as they 
appear at the time. It was not 
very late, and there was yet quite 
light enough to make it seem very 
dark there, except when the pale 
birch stems gleamed among the 
dark rough firs, or a clearance had 
been made which let in the sky. 
They passed the old pond pre- 
sided over by the ruinous Triton, 
where Caspar and Charlie had lain 
discoursing idly and fitfully in the 
morning. The road then became 
narrow, and gave opportunities to 
Charlie, who was one of those 
creatures of superfluous energy who 
slash at surrounding vegetation 
with their sticks as they pass it. 
Then it grew narrower still, and 
steeper, and the ladies’ pace 
slackened, and the party became 
a procession of two and two in- 
stead of a row, Dick and Caspar 
forming the rearward portion. 
Farringdon occasionally looked 
behind him in a nervous way, 
and struggled in the shackles of 
an interminable conversation which 
his future father-in-law kept up on 
the inferiority of German commer- 
cial energy as compared with that 
of Great Britain, more especially 
that portion of Great Britain which 
is situate on the Clyde. 

‘We will be leaving in a week 
for Dresden,’ said Dick. ‘I am 
sorry we are going so soon,’ 
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‘Are you? You will find much 
more to amuse and interest you 
there than here.’ 

‘Maybe; but I am interested 
and amused here. I like the place 
wonderfully. I feel that it is a 
sort of home I have once known 
or dreamed about. I should like 
to be able to come up here by my- 
self before the dew is dry or the 
tourists awake, and think that I 
am on the point of restoring the 
time when men rode out from here 
through the trees and through the 
morning mist with the sunlight 
streaking their armour; that if I 
spoke the right word everything 
would come to life again—a sort of 
Sleeping Beauty’s castle, you know.’ 

‘Then you assume ownership of 
the castle in these dreams?’ said 
Caspar, with a smile which partook 
of the pensive and childlike quali- 
ties sung by the poet. 

‘QO, I didn’t just mean that, you 
know that. I should like to go on 
for ever seeking the word to say 
which would make the ruins rise, 
and the bones join together, the 
trumpeters blow, the flags flutter, 
and the spears glitter as they 
escorted the Jadies to—well, what- 
ever ladies went to then.’ 

‘A garden-party ?” 

‘Just that ; or a tournament, or 
hawking.’ 

‘While the howls of the tor- 
tured prisoners dimly resounded 
from that dungeon where the water 
drips. Do you know that vault 
that opens like a cave on the path 
here? You go down steps into it. 
Inside there is a spring of cold 
water which drips on for ever. 
Into that vault prisoners were in- 
serted in those good and pictur- 
esque chivalrous old times. They 
were not made to work, like our 
convicts. Their sole occupation 


was to listen to that water dropping. 
If they were thirsty, as they gene- 
rally were sooner or later, they 
found themselves separated from 
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that cheery little stream by a nar- 

row abyss of vague depth, just wide 
enough to keep their mouths six 
inches from the water; of course 
it was dark always. Another 
amusement of the leisurely and 
peaceful moments of the barons 
bold was the extraction of wealth 
from Jews. In /vanhoe they use 
the actual cautery. Here, I am 
told, they borrowed the old Eng- 
lish dentistry method.’ 

‘Is that the dungeon ?” 

‘It is. That modest and retiring 
structure, like an elderly ice-house, 
plastered over with advertisements 
of the town band.’ 

Dick stayed a few seconds, and 
then said, ‘ You can hear the water 
now.’ 

‘It was picturesque, certainly, 
to live in those days, or even 
in the later days, when Mar- 
shals Turenne and Tilly were at 
large ; but it was not comfortable. 
Family quarrels took the violent 
form of burning, hanging, and 
skull-splitting. I am not sure that 
libels and actions are an improve- 
ment, after all.’ 

*O, I would reform all that. 
Everybody would behave nicely, 
and we wouldn’t have any real 
fighting—at least, nothing more 
dangerous than what the students 
here do, that they may walk up 
and down the Anlage with dirty 
handkerchiefs to their faces.’ 

Here they reached the front 
terrace of the castle, which over- 
hung the river valley, a terrace of 
red stone, which Kimburls_per- 
sisted in calling a ‘bolcony.’ And 
Caspar said, ‘ Come and look over 
the parapet.’ And he and Dick 
Menteith leaned on the broad bal- 
ustrade with their elbows, and 
looked up and down, right and 
left. Below, dark green depths, 
shaded by heavy hanging ivy, 
cooled by minute cataracts gliding 
over mossy miniature precipices. 
In front, and far below, the river 
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Schlange brown and bright, with an 
endless timber-raft struggling sinu- 
ously through an arch of the town 
bridge, and on the other river-bank 
the white hot road winding along 
the base of the Traubenberg, with 
its fagade of hanging gardens, new 
villas, and old taverns, above the 
red sloping buttressed wall. To 
the right, the brown-tiled house- 
tops and red spires of the town, 
which the evening sun was shining 
on for the last few minutes of the 
day. Far away over the fog-laden 
plain beyond, the factory chimneys 
stood up, and sent their thin 
straight streaks of brown smoke 
athwart the lines of misty crimson- 
ing western sky. ‘To the left, the 
dark, steep-sided, tree-clad river 
valley wound out of sight, growing 
momentarily dimmer and duller. 
Neither of the two spoke for some 
time, for what they saw and felt was 
far more than any words of theirs 
could then express ; and inspira- 
tion and spontaneous eloquence 
deserted them. At last Dick said, 

‘Will I see anything in Dresden 
better than this ?’ 

Caspar looked at her for a mo- 
ment, and replied, 

‘No. After all, I don’t believe 
you will, or anywhere else either.’ 
This broke the spell of silence, and 
Caspar continued, ‘ Where did you 
get your enthusiasm for nature 
and medizvalism? If I may say 
so without rudeness, I don’t think 
you inherited it.’ 

‘I live in Scotland.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘The only books I have had to 
read that I cared for were old 
books, old histories, old ballads, 
and Sir Walter Scott. I really 
think the most modern author I 
have read is the Ettrick Shepherd.’ 

‘Don’t you read the modern 
nineteenth-century novel ?” 

‘I have read some. I like them 
when they are good; but I don’t 
like many.’ 
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‘That remark implies a minor pre- 
miss uncomplimentary tothe books.’ 

‘O, it does that!’ Curiously 
enough, Caspar did not find the 
slight and rather plaintive Scotch 
accent, which was undeniably, 
though inconspicuously, present in 
Dick Menteith, either ridiculous 
or irritating, though the manner of 
speech of her father and aunt fre- 
quently gave him both those im- 
pressions. But there was nothing 
ridiculous or irritating about this 
quiet small white figure in a crown- 
ing straw hat, leaning on the wide 
red-stone balustrade, and gazing 
into the far-off sky. 

‘Do you write books? said 
she, turning her face Casparward. 

‘I have cooperated in producing 
a play once, and have written 
songs and stories in magazines. 
I never wrote a novel. I may some 
day, though I doubt if either pub- 
lic or publisher would like it.’ 

‘Why ? 

‘You see the matter between 
the public and me is this. It is very 
simple. I don’t like them, and 
those that know me, or think they 
do, seldom like me. We should 
say disagreeable things to one an- 
other. It may be my misfortune, 
and it may be theirs; but I have 
an immense faculty for disliking 
people—perhaps the only strong 
and thorough faculty I have. It 
would command Dr. Johnson’s 
robust respect, no doubt. But 
critics and librarians are not Dr. 
Johnsons—at least, not as a rule.’ 

‘But I don’t see why one would 
dislike people ? 

‘No. You are not one who 
very readily provoke, or feel hatred 
or contempt. I hope you will re- 
main always in that mind.’ 

‘ Are you not happy ?” 

Caspar resisted the temptation 
to say that he was at that moment 
particularly happy, and replied, 

‘Not always. I am informed 
by those who consider themselves 
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judges that I have a morbid tem- 
perament, because I tell the truth 
as it seems to me—namely, that 
human beings on the average are 
very mean animals, and that I’m 
one of them. I have been rather 
prejudiced perhaps by the eccen- 
tricities of Fate in my own par- 
ticular experiences.’ 

‘I think you’re just a little proud 
of that “‘ morbid temperament,” as 
you call it.’ 

‘Don’t suppose I’m affecting an 
opinion or playing a part; I should 
have no purpose in doing that. I 
mean what I say. Perhaps I am 
a little proud of my discoveries ; 
they are as worthy being proud of 
as many other things which are 
held to justify pride. However, 
never mind pride and misanthropy 
and meanness; they are not sa- 
voury subjects when we are look- 
ing from the Schloss of old Schlang- 
enberg into the evening red. Tell 
me what you are thinking of? 
(This last rather suddenly.) 

Dick turned her eyes again on 
Caspar’s. ‘It is difficult to know 
whether one thinks at all in a 
scene like this. At any rate, it is 
not very speakable.’ 

These were the words of her 
mouth. The meditation of her 
heart, which Caspar read in her 
eyes, was, ‘I am thinking of you.’ 
(Long pause.) 

‘Well, Dick,’ said George Far- 
ringdon, ‘have you discovered any- 
thing in infinite space ?” 

‘I am not very sure.’ 

‘Jolly view, isn’t it?’ observed 
Farringdon carelessly to Caspar. 

‘ Awfully jolly,’ returned that 
individual drily, with a perfectly 
untranslateable face. 

Dick was not quite sure what 
she had discovered in the purpling 
region of the west; nor was she 
quite sure why she felt just a little 
annoyed with George for his slight- 
ly unexpected and inopportune 
observations. 
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But she had no time to specu- 
late on these questions, as the 
party reunited, and the conversa- 
tion became general, modern, and 
every-day, the voice of Kimburls 
being dominant. Dick spoke 
little, and coiled a shawl round her 
neck and shoulders with a little 
shiver, as they turned their backs 
on the terrace and all it looked 
upon, and found themselves in the 
darkness of the wood, where the 
fire-flies were chasing one another 
among the leaves. When the 
town outskirts were reached, Cas- 
par said he must withdraw, and 
Charlie, of course, took the cue. 

On shaking hands, Dick said to 
Caspar, ‘ Will we see you again to- 
morrow?’ in a rather low voice. 
Why she should ask such a harm- 
less question in a low rather than 
a loud voice she did not entirely 
know. 

But Caspar thought he did, and 
said, ‘Yes, you may be sure of 
that.’ 

And he and Charlie strode away 
into the town, and lost themselves 
in the narrow lanes till they found 
themselves outside an old tavern, 
at asecluded corner of a tall nar- 
row street. This Caspar led the 
way into, and ordered supper, 
while through the open windows 
on the opposite side of the street 
came the joyous chant, ‘/ch lobe 
mir das alte Burschen leben, froma 
club of uproarious students. 

While waiting for supper, Charlie 
tried to spell out the jokes from 
the Fliegender Blatter, and Caspar 
leaned out at the window, regard- 
ing the street below and the stars 
above. And he was happier than 
he had ever been before in his life, 
as he reflected, ‘And I can read 
the fairy-tale in those eyes! Watch 
this town, you golden fires that 
fret the majestical roof of earth! 
It has more in it than beer and 
stupidity. It contains the girl I 
shall always love, and who shall 
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always loveme. I know it; I can 
make her; I can reveal it to her. 
‘* Let comewhat will, there is one thing worth 

To have had fair love in the lifeupon earth : 

While skies had colour—"’ 

‘ Here’s the supper, old man ! 

They ate with appetite and con- 
tentment. 

‘Do you mean to cut out Far- 
ringdon ?’ asked Charlie careless- 
ly, at the end of their meal. 

‘Cut— out — Farringdon? As 
how ?” 

‘Ah, I see! Well, the sooner I 
enlighten you the better, as you 
seem to take an unusual interest 
in this matter. George Farring- 
don is engaged to Miss Dick Men- 
teith, and has been so for the last 
six or eight months.’ 

Caspar sat perfectly still, leaning 
forward on his elbows on the table, 
and looking straight before him 
into Charlie’s face. 

‘I did not know it,’ he replied 
shortly. ‘I thought he wanted to 
be, but not that he was.’ 

* I thought I'd better tell you.’ 

‘Quite right. Let’s pay and 

’ 


go. 

And they walked home. 

In the night Caspar rose silently 
and went for a long walk under 
the starlight, through the woods to 
the hill-top above the town, where 
‘The air with sparks of living fire was 

spangled, 
And night, deep-drenched in misty Acheron, 
Heaved up her head, and half the world 
upon 
Breathed darkness forth.’ 

The cold crimson dawn had 
arisen over the river valley when 
he came down. Then he lay on 
his bed, and after throwing a book 
on the floor he had sought some 
few futile minutes’ solace from, 
remained there on his back watch- 
ing through the open attic-window 
the first sunshine on the distant 
facade of the time-worn ruin on 
the misty mountain-side. There 
were streaks of crimson and pearly 
layers on a vivid green eastern at- 


mosphere. Then the nightingale’s 
voice became dumb, and the noisy 
tramp and traffic of the flower and 
vegetable market far below began. 
And Caspar stood at his window 
watching. Far to his right and 
below, in the balcony of the hotel 
in the same square, he saw the 
fair sunlit little head of Dick Men- 
teith, She was looking at the 
same sunrise, and at the same blue- 
print market-women in ceaseless 
movement. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Behiite dich Gott! Es wir’ zu schén 
gewesen, 

Behiite dich Gott! Es hat nicht sollen 
sein, 

CasPAR spent the morning of 
the next day in fierce perturbed 
discussion with himself, in keen 
analysis of his rather obscure and 
indeterminate position, and in 
making and unmaking resolves as 
to what he was to say or do. 

A couple of hours’ silent smok- 
ing after breakfast in the garden, 
accompanied by strides up and 
down that limited tract of land, did 
little to reduce the spiritual Maél- 
strom which had occupied the 
place of a mind in him ever since 
that well-intended but epoch-mark- 
ing statement of Charlie’s. 

The latter young man, when 
tired of the exciting adventures of 
James, Mr. M., and the daughters 
of the merchant, as portrayed in the 
work which professed to teach him 
German without a master, looked 
up at Caspar with a curious, 
amused, and withal wistful eye, 
through what he (Charlie) termed 
the Monocle of the Higher Criti- 
cism ; and after studying him for 
some minutes in profound silence, 
observed: ‘You had better sit 
down and talk. It will be better 
for you to do that than to roam 
up and down like a confined ar- 
boreal ancestor.’ 














‘What?’ said the other sud- 
denly, turning on his heel. 

‘If you want the advantage of 
my advice and sympathy, you had 
better tell me your symptoms.’ 

‘Peace! Thou talkest of no- 
thing, and dost mightily drivel 
withal.’ 

‘I was talking of you from the 
point of view of your medical 
adviser and asylum-keeper.’ 

‘Yes. That’s particularly bril- 
liant as conversation. Have you 
much more of that kind of thing 
to say ?” 

‘Goodness! The man is trying 
to be disagreeable, and doesn’t know 
how. In sober earnest, man, leave 
off that silent rambling; I can’t 
stand it. If things aren’t exactly 
square between us, well, they ought 
to be made so, guam celerrime, or 
what’s the use of anything, you 
know ?” 

‘It is curious to notice how your 
usually incisive and coherent style 
of talk degenerates when you are 
in what you call earnest.’ 

‘Well then, look here; have I 
done you any harm?’ 

‘Not that you know of.’ 

‘Then why the devil do you 
snub me when I try to be pleasant? 
That’s coherent, I think.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; I was ill- 
tempered and unpleasant. I was 
only looking on you as an imper- 
sonal object to (spiritually) throw 
things at. Any one else would do.’ 

‘All right; I understand. I 
fancy I’ve been there myself. 
Usual routine, I suppose? In- 
somnia, incoherent ravings when 
alone, strong susceptibility to lunar 
and biliary affections ?” 

‘Quite so. Patientdisplays great 
mental acerbity when not alone, 
tending to relieve itself in violent 
deeds or remarks on the nearest 
inoffensive object—so look out; 
sees faces—particularly one face; 
has an exaggerated craving for to- 
bacco, a diminished appetite for 
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all meaner things ; feels an exalted 
contempt alternately for the human 
race and for himself, together with 
a sullen silence, or undignified ten- 
dency to unpack his heart with 
words which are profitless; pro- 
gress from bad to worse.’ 

‘And he has also a feeble and 
transparent jocularity.’ 

‘Yes. Damned funny, isn’t it? 

‘Look here, man, you’ve got it 
bad. Excuse my slang. Don’t try 
to be funny, and sit down and say 
in plain English, what do you mean 
to DO?” 

‘In plain English, my view of 
the situation is this. Here is a 
girl who is not sufficiently experi- 
enced to know that she does not 
yet know her own mind, although 
she has made it up to marry a man 
—a man whom I do not highly 
appreciate, but who does not ap- - 
pear to be particularly unworthy, 
though he is distinguished neither 
for great learning nor great taste. 
That is, he might make a very 
pleasant and serviceable comrade 
for her, as you say he has been 
her friend and companion from in- 
fancy, &c.’ 

‘That’s all very well as far as it - 
goes ; but you know, to put it with 
due regard to truth, you are worth 
any fifty of George M. Farringdon, 
as the Americans would call him, 
and she, if she’s the girl I think she 
is, coudd be fonder of you than she 
ever will be of him.’ 

‘That may or may not be,’ re- 
plied Caspar through his set teeth, 
again beginning his quarter-deck 
stride. ‘The question is, have I 
any right, under the circumstances, 
to try to make her take that view 
of the matter? Of course the 
common vulgar Don Juan joke 
doesn’t come in here. I should 


fail to see the point of such jokes 
about this girl in particular—in 
fact, they would annoy me con- 
siderably. Do the facts justify me 
in supposing that it would be bet- 
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ter for her, or worse, if I were to 
place myself in antagonism to this 
young man? Whether it would be 
better or worse for him, or me, we 
will provisionally set aside.’ 

‘I should say the facts were very 
simple indeed. Here is a girl—a 
nice girl Two men want her. 
One is of a higher class in the 
animal kingdom than the other. 
Evolution and common generosity 
say, give her the best.’ 

‘Interpreting that in the flatter- 
ing sense you intend, I still say you 
omit important factors on both 
sides, if I may treat this kind of 
thing as a sort of quadratic equa- 
tion. You forget that she knows 
this fellow well, and likes him ; that 
she has been brought up with cer- 
tain ideas, comforts, and habits of 
life, traditions he may partially 
keep up, luxuries he may be able 
to increase, society he can move 
in, all of which things are not to be 
found in me. On the other side, 
she probably guesses but faintly, if 
at all, that my notions on many 
subjects dear to her may be very 
different from her own, and repul- 
sive to her, or that my life is one 
of hand-to-mouth income, hard 
work, and rather Illyrian amuse- 
ments and society. You couldn’t 
offer her a bar-room, and call 
it society, could you? And I 
don’t just now know of any other 
I could take her into. I could 
only offer her a share in the profits 
of my magnificent genius, which 
brings in just enough to keep one 
body inside clothes and outside 
food. Besides, I should have to 
try and persuade her to act in de- 
fiance of her family—you realise 
the meaning of that, I suppose? 
Well, having no compensation ex- 
cept my interesting person to offer, 
in return for a lower life and es- 
tranged family, strange ways and 
notions, and highly probable ulti- 
mate workhouse, with boys selling 
special editions, and girls penny 
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bunches of violets, looming before 
us, without the fortune that is dug 
up in the seventh ¢ad/eau of a melo- 
drama coming with redemption in 
its hands, I say, No. I daren’t 
ask her to face all that, even in a 
dream, and she is not expecting me 
to ask her.’ 

‘ But supposing she takes a liking 
to you, whether you choose or not ? 
Such things have been, and mere 
flight on your part would then be 
too late.’ 

‘Doing that kind of thing would 
only serve to accentuate the (hypo- 
thetical) present phase of her fancy, 
and stimulate her Jatent instincts 
into analytical activity.’ 

‘Very prettily put. What its 
precise connection with the plot is 
one sees. So lucid. And what 
might you interpret the present 
phase of her fancy, as you call it, 
to be?’ 

‘Don’t try to be sarcastic, young 
one. It doesn’t suit you: you 
haven’t got the vocabulary for it at 
your disposal, and it doesn’t irritate 
me in the least.’ 

*O, doesn’t it! 
crushing reply? However, don’t 
begin to argue. I know nothing 
about love and all that—by Jove! 
there’s the postman ! And Charlie 
rushed to waylay the dignified flat- 
capped military-looking old man, 
who was spelling out English names 
on letters. There was one for 
Charles Deane, Esq., to which he 
paid great and agitated attention. 

‘Who is it from, Charlie? Any 
one I know?” 

‘ Lily,’ 

‘O! Anything in it ? 

‘ Doosid little. 

As there was extensive crossing 
visible on the large thin paper, 
which some people will persist in 
using, this statement seemed un- 
accountable. Caspar at length 
looked as if he had made his mind 
up to some course or other. His 
face brightened, his talk became 


Then why that 
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more fluent and flippant, and he 
seemed to find more amusement 
in things that surrounded him than 
when in his former inly concen- 
trated condition. 

Charlie retired into the fast- 
nesses of the fourth floor, where 
he was left undisturbed by Caspar, 
to re-read Lily Carew’s letter, and 
to answer the same, which he did 
in the following manner : 


‘16 Ross-Platz, Schlangenberg, 
July 2, 1880, 

‘Dear Lily,—I got your letter 
to-day, and am grateful, though it 
is not exactly what I call interest- 
ing. There are several things I 
don’t care twopence about, on 
which you give me full details, and 
several more which I care a good 
deal about, on which you say 
hardly anything. Never mind. Ex- 
cuse my plainness (bother the 
phrase! 1 mean plain speech). 
As my dear old friend Otto’s gram- 
mar would say, Charles has the 
bad pen, the muddy ink, the un- 
satisfactory letter, and the disturbed 
temper. 

‘The matter is that that dread- 
ful old lunatic, C. Rosenfeld, has 
gone and fallen in love with Miss 
Dick Menteith; and she is in a 
fair way, if he makes an effort to 
accelerate her, towards the same 
condition with regard to C. R. 
The latter party has been wander- 
ing about the country like Lear 
and his fool, especially the latter, 
when he thought I was asleep and 
didn’t know, and worshipping 


‘*The dawn and the moon and the trees, 
And bogies and serpents and crows,” 


like primitive man, out of poetic 
despair. It’s an awful shame to 
laugh at him, because it’s really a 
great pity, and Lord only knows 
what will happen. I mean to pre- 
scribe pot. bromide gr. xxv. After 
a morning of argumentary nag- 
ging, and walking up and down 
the garden like a Barbary cat, he 





has arrived at a kind of cheerfully 
triumphant expression and a rather 
jocular style of conversation, so I 
presume that he is going to un- 
mask his batteries and declare war 
with G. M. Farringdon. In which 
case I advise G. M. F. to look out. 
But how Caspar can support a wife 
when he gets her is beyond me. 
I hope it mayn’t be equally beyond 
him. 

‘Tell me, when you write, all 
about yourself—what you are doing, 
reading, and thinking. I can’t tell 
you how much I miss you here. I 
am sure you would enjoy such a 
jolly place as this is. Write soon 
—whatever you like, but write 
soon.—Your affectionate cousin, 
‘CHARLES DEANE.’ 


This epistle Charlie stamped 
and took to the post at once. He 
usually posted his answers to Lily’s 
letters half an hour after they came, 
as clerks say, ‘to hand.’ She 
usually began writing about ten 
days after receiving his correspond- 
ence, and then forgot to post her 
letter for a few days more. It was 
her way, just as the opposite way 
was his. Then he came back to 
Caspar, saying, * Well, is it all right?” ° 

‘Yes, Charlie, it’s all right. 
Where shall we dine? He did 
not mean to quote Romeo. 

In the afternoon Caspar and 
Charlie performed their usual di- 
gestive tramp under the chestnuts 
of the shady Anlage, where Caspar 
railed a good deal on the German 
corps-student, his ideas, his affec- 
tations, and his amusements. After 
awhile they met Farringdon (every 
one meets every one else on the 
Anlage), when Caspar suddenly 
changed his tone completely, and 
began an eloquent defence of the 
free life and unfettered mirth of 
the German student, to Farring- 
don’s considerable disgust, as that 
gentleman held the opinion, com- 
mon to young Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge, that the a/umuus of a Ger- 
man university is invariably an 
object of both pity and contempt. 
After listening to Caspar for a few 
minutes, he said, 

‘I always regarded them as a 
set of thorough cads. They cer- 
tainly dress terribly. Don’t they 
spend most of their leisure time in 
drinking beer?’ 

‘Yes. Why not? 
good beer. ‘They enjoy it. So 
would you. Would you not like 
to come to a &neife just once in a 
way, out of curiosity ?” 

‘ How can I go?” 

‘I can take you. I belong toa 
society of students here. I am 
very fond of temporary dissipation, 
combined with good songs and 
stories.’ 

‘You understand the awful lan- 
guage, then ?’ 

*O, yes ; after a fashion I under- 
stand several languages.’ 

The three walked on together. 

‘You live in town, I suppose, 
when you are in England ? 

‘Yes. I oscillate between Bar- 
nard’s Inn and the Strand.’ 

‘I suppose you literary and ar- 
tistic men have rather a gay time 
of it—not much fettered by con- 
ventionality, eh?’ Here George 
looked knowing. 

Caspar looked knowing too, and 
repeated the impressive formula, 
‘What do you think ?’ at which 
Farringdon laughed; and Charlie 
thought Caspar was really going 
mad. 

‘ Are you in town much ?’ asked 
Caspar. 

‘I used to go down to town a 
good dealin the vacs. I have been 
in Scotland, and in my place down 
at Sokebridge lately.’ 

‘I was only wondering I hadn’t 
met you anywhere at the places 
where men do meet—supper-rooms, 
bars, and stage-doors, for example. 
Remember the Duke’s? Know 
Scott's ? 


It is very 
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‘Er—I have been there, I be- 
lieve.’ 

‘Once—out of curiosity? Like 
me. Last time I was there I saw 
a charming young woman chasing 
ants round her plate with a knife. 
Of course there were no ants. 
Early in life, I thought, for that sort 
of thing.’ 

‘By Jove, youseem to take things 
calmly ! 

‘What’s the use of taking them 
any other way? Give me life, and 
plenty of it, and the rest of the 
world can do and say what they 
please.’ 

‘ You'll have to change all those 
ideas when you settle down like 
me, and marry.’ 

‘I? Settle down? No, sir. I 
prefer to sip my sweets selectively, 
at all times and places, unshackled 
by domestic ties. I have no rela- 
tives to speak of, and occupy my- 
self studying humanity, especially 
in its female varieties, in the style 
of the experimentalist.’ 

‘Strikes me you're a devilish 
gay dog, you know, and you don’t 
seem at all ashamed of it.’ 

‘ Ashamed ? 


‘*T say of shame, what is it ? 
Of virtue, we can miss it ; 
Of sin, we can but kiss it, 
And it's no longer sin ;’’’ 
And Caspar soon launched out 
into what Falstaff called ‘ discreet 
stories.’ 

After they had parted from Far- 
ringdon, Charlie asked, 

‘I say, are you cracked ?” 

Caspar flicked a leaf with his 
stick. 

‘Only north-north-west. Show 
me a handsaw, and I will without 
difficulty identify it among a mob 
of hawks.’ 

‘What did you want to go and 
make yourself out a dissipated 
boastful cad for? Above all to 
that fellow ! 

‘Why above all to that fel- 
low ?” 
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‘Because he’s safe to ‘go and 
repeat and exaggerate it all to the 
Menteiths.’ 

‘Not quite all, I fancy. Still, 
supposing he does?” 

‘ People always believe anything 
bad about other people sooner 
than anything good.’ 

‘Precocious cynic! And then?’ 

‘And then! Why, it’s enough 
to make the girl take a distrust— 
a disgust almost—at you. And, 
by Jove, considering the handle 
you've given that fellow, she 
wouldn’t be far wrong, not know- 
ing you more than she does.’ 

‘And if she did,’ replied Cas- 
par through his teeth, with a sort 
of writhe, ‘were it not a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished ?” 

Charlie was silent awhile, and 
then said, 

‘You are a howling maniac, 
old fellow! Quixote wasn’t in it. 
But it won’t do. You'll never be 
able to keep it up.’ 

‘We shall see.’ 

‘Well, I wash my hands of it. 
It’s your business, and not mine; 
but I must say I’m sorry to see a 
good thing go wrong—“ a beautiful 
world broken up,” as the fellow in 
Faust says—just through your fan- 
tastic Zelf-will. It is such a pity!’ 

‘ Kreuz! Donnerwetter! And 
doesn’t it occur to you that I may 
be sorry, too, for the collapse of 
the fairest vision that ever crossed 
my mind’s eye? More sorry than 
it would be easy or profitable to 
express. 


“We built a castle in the air, 
In summer weather, you and I ; 
The wind and sun were in your hair— 
Gold hair against a sapphire sky,” 


You may be right—time will 
show. God help her, if it be so! 
Never mind. Talk of something 
else.’ 

Naturally, at this invitation, 
Charlie maintained a dead silence. 
He could not chatter on passing 
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trivialities while his mind was try- 
ing to master the extraordinary 
and, te him, most unnatural be- 
haviour of his friend. Caspar 
could, and had most of the con- 
versation to himself—which was a 
curious fact. 

‘I wonder if I forced or overdid 
it?’ reflected he in the mean time. 
‘It doesn’t much matter if I did. 
That man would never have de- 
tected it.’ 

Later in the day, when he and 
Charlie met the whole Menteith 
party in a garden where the Sfadt- 
Orchester discoursed sweet sounds 
to the best of its ability, Caspar’s 
behaviour was simply woful. He 
boasted like a Bursch of the amount 
of beer he could drink ; he made 
jokes on religious topics, and 
cynical remarks on womankind ; 
paid occasional compliments to 
Dick Menteith of a vapid and 
‘flirtatious’ description, and, a 
thing which lowered him in his 
own estimation more than aught 
else, he submitted to the state- 
ments and dogmatisms of Kim- 
burls and Farringdon on matters 
social, political, and artistic. He 
gave anecdotes of theatrical experi- 
ences behind the scenes, and re- ° 
miniscences of every tavern from 
St. Paul’s to Temple Bar, which 
presented him in the light of an 
experienced Paul’s Walker, or bar- 
room loafer of the most debased 
description, who gave ‘straight 
tips.” It were idle to attempt to 
describe the keen internal torture 
it caused him to watch the effect 
of this on his audience. Dick was 
perfectly bewildered, and scarcely 
knew what to think; Miss Men- 
teith was simply scandalised, and 
Farringdon and Kimburls tri- 
umphant ; while Charlie—honest 
man !—felt more anger than sorrow, 
and longed to shake his friend by 
the collar, and kick Farringdon 
into infinite ether. You see Far- 
ringdon was revealed at his best to 
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Caspar, who had no knowledge 
whatever of him beyond what he 
observed. And what he observed 
was a young man in the most 
exalted, pure, and perfect condition 
possible to such a young man; for 
being really in love with a fair 
and pure young girl, he was by 
that fact raised above his normal 
level. Even a man of exceptional 
powers, yea, also of genius (neither 
of which descriptions applies, of 
course, to poor George), is in a 
higher, better, and altogether more 
efficient and attractive condition 
when in love than at any other 
time. He burns to excel, for the 
sake of, or at any rate in presence 
of, the woman, and that renders 
him independent of all other and 
baser tastes, desires, and motives 
for the time. ‘They say, base 
men being in love have then a 
nobility in their natures more than 
is native to them.’ Thus Caspar 
formed an essentially exaggerated 
estimate of Farringdon’s qualities 
as a man and a gentleman. But 
even Caspar, with his terrible reso- 
lution to dash his bark on the 
rocks before he had time to be- 
come sick and weary of the voyage, 
could not avoid an occasional 
breakdown, a lapse to his real self 
from the part he affected. And 
the worst, and to his mind most 
fatal, that occurred was this. 

The conversation had got as far 
as Shakespeare, after travelling 
through multifarious preliminary 
channels of the musical glass 
order. Caspar was first of all 
irritated to find Kimburls and Far- 
ringdon cordially agreeing with him 
on some commonplace opinions he 
had expressed, and that loosened 
the high-pressure control in which 
he was holding his just then highly 
susceptible and irritable nervous 
system. Then the question came, 
‘Was Hamlet really mad?’ from 
Dick. Kimburls said, ‘I thought 
that was univairsally admitted. To 
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give you my bonnafeedy opinion, 
that’s a play I do not really prefer 
to read myself.’ Miss Menteith 
the elder knew that William Shake- 
speare was a play-actor, and there 
her knowledge ceased and the 
bard’s condemnation began. 

Farringdon was bound to put in 
a voice from the cultured academic 
and oracular circle he frequented, 
who read and talked about Shake- 
speare, misspelt his name, and 
read him very little, if at all; so 
he said, ‘ The sublime madman of 
Elsinore was always a favourite 
character with me. One feels a 
strange subtle sympathy with his 
doubts, hesitations, and difficulties. 
Of course he was mad; I never 
heard the contrary seriously main- 
tained. What do you think, Rosen- 
feld? you are a dramatic man, I 
think ?” 

‘ Looking at the recognised symp- 
toms of his insanity, his killing such 
a wise and harmless counsellor, 
such an ideal father, as Polonius, his 
subsequent unfeeling remarks, his 
brawling irreverence at a funeral, 
his brutal conversation with Ophe- 
lia—’ 

‘Then you agree that he was 
mad?’ said Kimburls and Farring- 
don in one voice. 

Caspar looked despairingly round 
him like a_ detected criminal, 
caught Dick’s eyes fixed on him 
with a mournful curiosity, and 
drinking in his words—she knew 
her Shakespeare well, better than 
any but himself in the com- 
pany—and suddenly all his great 
resolves to be insincerely com- 
monplace fell with a crash, and 
he said slowly, with the flame 
of a forlorn hope shuddering 
through his eyes, 

‘Looking at all these things, I 
think the theory of Hamlet’s mad- 
ness perhaps the foremost among 
the many idiotic Shakespearean 
theories which weary and worry 
the world.’ 

U 
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There was an expression of re- 
lief in Dick’s face, and one of stern 
satisfaction on Caspar’s, as he rose 
to take his leave. He and Charlie 
went away. 

After they had gone, George said, 

‘I believe half that fellow’s con- 
versation is just swagger, you know.’ 

‘Which half, I wonder?’ said Kim- 
burls. 

‘O, I don’t pretend to under- 
stand the man myself. You hear 
all he says about himself, and you 
know what I told you.’ 

As Caspar and Charlie walked 
away into the dark, leaving the 
music and mirth of the Palmen- 
Garten farther and farther behind, 
Charlie made one last appeal. 

‘It’s too bad, Caspar; I can’t 
stand it—it’s like suicide.’ 

‘ My dear boy, I can’t stand it 
myself; I miscalculated my own 
powers. Look here, if you don’t 
mind, we will leave here to-morrow, 
and roam about on foot a little in 
the Black Forest, or somewhere. 
I would like to be away among 
woods and mountains where we 
can be alone; where there are no 
English tourist hotels, and where 
there is nothing to remind one of 
this place. It is to me the most 
beautiful place on the face of the 
earth, and I shall come back to it 
again some day years hence, when 
it has simply become as a grave 
that one visits, but I can’t look at 
it now.’ 

‘Allright. But—’ 

‘Now, don’t argue. I knowmy 
own mind. Don’t talk tome about 
it just now, or I shall not be quite 
sure if I have a mind at all. I 
give her up—all chance of her— 
to him, because I think it seems 
best for her; but if he fails to 
make it best for her, then— But 
I don’t threaten, or go about hating 
and cursing people. I may kill 
him, all the same. I’m talking an 
immense deal too much, as it is. 
I don’t want to bore you, old man ; 
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but Richard has not quite recovered 
his identity yet. I think you had 
better go to the Herren Kleider- 
Macher in the Hauptstrasse, and 
ask him to call and measure me 
for a strait-waistcoat.’ 

‘Well, on the whole, I think I ° 
had.’ 

‘ Ah, it will be all right by and 
by, when our summer in Schlan- 
genberg becomes a “ dream of what 
was and no more is.”’ 

‘I am not so sure of that, as far 
as you are concerned. One doesn’t 
always wake up from these dreams 
as soon as one could wish.’ 

‘How do you know? Night- 
mares of the mind don’t last longer 
than the intellectual indigestion 
which causes them. What's the 
time ?” 

* Bed-time ; it’s between eleven 
and twelve.’ 

‘Very good. We go at 8 40 
to-morrow evening.’ 

Long afterwards, poring at 
night alone over that terrible 
scene of supreme sacrifice and 
disappointment, in which Hamlet 
says, ‘You should not have be- 
lieved me—I loved you not,’ 
Dick thought she understood, just 
between herself and Shakespeare 
and the stars, what it all meant. 
But she did not understand yet; 
she was only puzzled. She was 
not angry with Caspar, as her 
father and aunt were, nor did she 
deride him, as her bridegroom did, 
in a way that almost suggested per- 
sonal malice or envy on his part. 

But late that night, when they 
were standing together in the 
hotel balcony, George and she, he 
smoking cigarettes, she trying to 
distinguish the different colours 
of the stars, he noticed that she 
suddenly shivered, in spite of the 
extremely high temperature of the 
still, thunder-laden, July night ; and 
George said, 

‘ Hullo, what’s the row with you, 
little woman ?” 
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‘I don’t know. I feel as if 
some one a long way off had just 
died.’ 

‘ Cheerful! Look here, you’re 
getting nervous or hysterical or 
something. Have some wine.’ 

‘No. But listen, George. Let 
us be married soon. Don’t think 
that a very strange or silly thing for 
a girl to say.’ 

George looked at her curiously, 
and replied, 

‘ All right ; sooner the better, I 
think.’ He dared not say ‘ Why ?’ 

And below, in the square, co- 
vered by the shadows of the chest- 
nut-trees, stood a pale tall man, 
looking up into that bright soft 
yellow light, intersected by the iron 
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tracery and creeping-plants of the 
balcony, and the two figures which 
stood on it. And gentle intermit- 
tent flashes of summer lightning, 
low down on the horizon, made 
the scene flicker and expand and 
contract before his eyes, like a 
vertiginious dream ; and he said to 
himself, 

* Now, I wonder whether I have 
done an act of heroic renunciation, 
as poor Charlie thinks, or made 
myself ridiculous, to gratify an in- 
sane scruple, as I dimly surmise? 
It’s one or the other; but I’m 
hanged if I know which. Good- 
bye, du reine, schine, holde! There 
never were days like these, and 
there never will be again.’ 


{To be continued. ] 





TO IRENE. 


A tiny bud, plucked by the Father’s hand 

In His own home, was carried to our land 

And grafted in my heart. Too brief a space 

Our pulses were entwined ; the free warm race 

Of my life-blood nourished that tender flower, 

And day by day I felt its growing power 

Throb through my heart and brain with keen delight 


None other rivals. 


But all at once a blight 


Fell on my flower, and e’er one leaf uncurled 

It drooped and died, and from this lower world 
Dropped back again, safe from all further harm, 
Into the gracious Father’s outstretched arm, 

To bloom anew in His life-giving care 

My living darling, waiting for me there. 


ELLEN CRUMP. 





4A COMET’S TALE. 


By E. A, DILLWYN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE REBECCA RIOTERS,’ ‘ CHLOE ARGUELLE,”’ ETC, 


—>——_ 


Hap I been the sole inhabitant of 
the earth, I should not have wanted 
to see the comet of October 1882 
at all; or, anyhow, not unless it 
could appear at a more fitting hour 
than between three and five a.m. 
One comet is very like another, 
and they all have a family resem- 
blance to a luminous nail on a 
large scale; which is not a thing 
that seems particularly calculated 
to excite rapturous admiration. 
Their chief attraction is that, in 
looking at them, one can reflect 
that one is beholding what has not 
been seen for the last million years 
or so (more or less), and will not 
be seen again for about the same 
space of time; and as that makes 
one feel immensely superior to in- 
numerable Josterity and pasterity, 
of course no reasonable person can 
grudge being put a little out of the 
way in order to enjoy so satisfac- 
tory a sensation. If, for instance, 
a comet likes to go past his room 
at a time when he is in the habit 
of sitting there, he will not mind 
taking the trouble of remembering 
the right time to look out, or of 
telling the servant to leave the 
blinds up and the shutters open. 
But though one might not be un- 
willing to do as much as that, 
still a line must be drawn some- 
where in the hardships that are to 
be undergone on behalf of scien- 
tific investigation; and it seems 
manifestly absurd to interrupt one’s 
pleasantest slumbers and go shi- 
vering about the house in a half- 
dressed condition, merely in order 


to try and see a yellow tail up in 
the sky, which is quite as likely as 
not to be invisible after all, owing 
to rain, mist, haze, or cloud. Con- 
sequently, as I said before, if it 
had not been for other people, I 
should have found myself perfectly 
well able to exist without ever set- 
ting eyes on the 1882 comet. 
When first I heard of it, I only 
felt astonished to think that any 
one had ever chanced to see such 
an untimely thing at all; but a 
little reflection showed me that its 
discoverer had probably been a 
nurse, or else some poor wretch 
spending the night with what Mark 
Twain calls ‘no company but an 
undigested dinner.’ To such people 
the comet was no doubt a nice 
amusement, that made the nights 
less monotonous, and I was quite 
glad that they should have it. But 
then, to my surprise, I found the 
whole world getting excited about 
this comet. People whose diges- 
tive powers were undeniable 
claimed personal acquaintance 
with it; so did men at my club; 
so did ladies, old and young, 
whom I sat next at dinner; so did 
Jack, Tom, and Harry, whose let- 
ters, to announce that fact, filled 
columns in the newspapers. Na- 
turally this soon made me begin 
to think that I too could not pos- 
sibly get on without seeing it; be- 
cause, of course, one always wants 
to do, see, think, and feel the 
same as every one else. And my 
desire was greatly increased after 
one night, when I had the mortifi- 
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cation of finding all my endea- 
vours to make myself agreeable to 
the fair Lavinia Girton completely 
thrown away, in consequence of 
her eagerness to compare notes 
about the comet with that con- 
ceited young prig, Solomon Bal- 
liol, I resolved that when next 
we met I too would have experi- 
ences on the subject to exchange 
with her; and, as I was going into 
the country next day to stay with 
the Smiths, I determined to put 
my resolution into practice on the 
first morning after my arrival there. 

Accordingly I sacrificed my 
night’s rest—never once letting my- 
self fall into a sound sleep, and 
rousing myself continually to look 
at my watch—and by this means 
managed to be wide awake by 
about 3 on the morning in ques- 
tion. Never had bed seemed more 
tempting, and nothing but a sense 
of the imperative necessity of 
seeing that which every one else 
had seen or would see could pos- 
sibly have induced me to tear my- 
self from the seductive mattress. 
Being in a strange house, where I 
did not know my way about, nor 
yet which rooms were empty and 
which were occupied, I of course 
could not venture on the simple 
plan of rambling from window to 
window till [ should come to one 
looking south-east, whence the 
comet might be visible, and there- 
fore I intended going out-of-doors 
to a mound near the house which 
commanded an extensive sky-view. 
This, however, was a much more 
chilly and troublesome proceeding 
than the other would have been, 
and as I hastily flung on enough 
clothes to fortify me against the 
open air, I felt that I had a decided 
grievance against Smith for not hav- 
ing put me to sleep in a room with 
a south-east aspect. When comets 
were about, hosts ought to consider 
that fact, and provide for their 
guests’ comfort by giving them 
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bedrooms facing in the right direc- 
tion. Really it would serve Smith 
right if I were to be as noisy as 
possible in my movements, and see 
if I couldn’t disturb him and his 
household, and give them a fright 
of robbers! Only then, perhaps, 
a host might not look favourably 
on any one who did that kind of 
thing, or feel inclined to ask him 
to repeat his visit ; and as Smith’s 
house was a very comfortable one, 
where I hoped to be invited again, 
I magnanimously forgave him for 
his carelessness about the position 
of my bedroom, and did all I could 
to move about quietly. 

I was just ready to leave my 
room, when I heard a door being 
opened and shut gently somewhere 
in the lower part of the house. My 
mind instantly flew to the thought 
of robbers—a burglary being al- 
most invariably the first explana- 
tion of unknown nocturnal sounds ~ 
that presents itself to average 
man nature. At the same mom€nt 
by a strange coincidence, there 
came suddenly to my recollection 
all the instructions given me in 
early childhood to avoid bad com- 
pany, and the old maxim in the 
copybook to the effect that ‘ evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners.’ I asked myself if, in obedi- 
ence to these, I ought not now at 
once to seclude myself from any 
risk of contamination by remaining 
where I was, and turning the key 
in my door. Clearly I ought ; but 
just as I was going to do this duty 
I remembered the prevailing comet 
mania, and changed my mind, per- 
ceiving that there was nothing 
more likely than for some other 
inmate of the house to be actuated 
by the same desire as myself, and 
be also creeping about in hopes of 
seeing the comet. How amusing 
it would be if we should meet, and 
the other party were to take fright 
at me as a thief, and hide or run 
away! I could imagine a scene 
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worthy of Punch taking place; and 
what a good story it would make 
for me to tell, and what a laugh I 
should have against that other per- 
son for ever after! 

Being thus quite satisfied as to 
the cause of the noise I had heard, 
I emerged into the passage and 
proceeded stealthily down-stairs. 
I had observed a small side door 
leading into the garden that had 
no fastening but a lock, and as this 
would be easily undone, I meant 
to make my exit by that door. I 
wondered how my fellow comet- 
seeker was going to manage matters 
—whether he also meant to go out- 
side, or whether he knew of a look- 
out place indoors. And was he 


man or woman? I wondered. 
Anyhow, I only missed meeting 
him (or her) by a minute or so ; for 
when I was on the first landing of 
the staircase I heard a baize-covered 
swing-door at the far end of the 
down-stair passage flap to softly, 


as if some one had just passed 
through it. 

I did not, however, come across 
any one before reaching the garden- 
door, which I unlocked noiselessly, 
and then sallied forth in the direc- 
tion of the mound from which I 
intended to make my astronomical 
observations. The path I followed 
ran close round one side of the 
house, and I had gone but a few 
yards along it when I saw that a 
window was wide open in one of 
the rooms on the ground floor, by 
which I was then passing. O, 
then, my unknown fellow-seeker 
had preferred the window to the 
door as a means of egress. I had 
heard him in the house as I came 
down-stairs, so he must have only 
just got out before me, and could 
not be very far off. What if I were 
to play him some kind of trick? I 
might shut down the window and 
see what he would do to get in 
again; or else hide myself and 
groan dismally. Not that I would 
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do anything ill-natured on any ac- 
count whatever; only if he were 
one of those absurdly timid people 
who are always terrified at every- 
thing, it would be a good lesson to 
give him a bit ofa fright for nothing, 
and let him see how silly he looked. 

I was standing close to the open 
window meditating upon this, when 
I heard footsteps coming cautiously 
towards it from the inside. How 
could that be, when, as it seemed 
to me, he must be already out-of- 
doors? Had he forgotten some- 
thing he wanted—a telescope, or 
binocular, perhaps—and gone back 
to fetch it? Or could it be that 
there was a third comet-victim 
roaming about? Or was there not 
a chance of our having aroused 
some one who had not thought of 
the comet, and who was come to 
see after the disturbers, under the 
impression that they were thieves ? 
Humph! in that case the new- 
comer was likely to be armed, and 
to behave roughly to whoever he 
met. An encounter with him in 
the dark might have disagreeable 
results. It was even possible that 
we might do one another some 
serious harm—he in a furious at- 
tack, and I in mere self-defence. 
It would be terrible to have upon 
one’s conscience the injury of an 
innocent person. My natural ami- 
ability of disposition made me fully 
as anxious to save him from such a 
burden of self-reproach as I was to 
avoid it on my own account; so I 
stepped back into a niche of the 
wall, where I was concealed from 
the window by a projecting archi- 
tectural ornament. There | waited, 
thinking, if all seemed safe, that as 
soon as the other person had got 
out, and the coast was clear, I 
would shut down the window and 
have my bit of fun. 

The individual within stood still 
when he got to the window, and 
gave a short low whistle. What- 
ever was the good of that? Did 
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he think comets should be whistled 
for like the wind ? or did he want 
a dog to help him? One of the 
pointers of the Great Bear would 
be the most appropriate dog for 
night-service, thought I, chuckling 
inwardly at my little joke, and de- 
termining to arrange it neatly and 
bring it out next day as an im- 
promptu apropos of the comet. 
For, as Don Raphael said to Gil 
Blas, ‘ Je mettois le matin sur mon 
agenda des bons mots que je don- 
nois laprés-diner pour les im- 
promptu—ce qui arrive souvent 
aux beaux-esprits de profession.’ 
But my enjoyment of my own 
wit was interrupted by seeing in 
the dim starlight that a figure was 
advancing towards the house from 
outside. As it approached the 


window the light of a lantern was 
turned upon it from within, and I 
saw, to my dismay, that this fresh 
arrival was a big roughly-dressed 
man of most uninviting appear- 


ance, and wearing a black veil 
over part of his face. Then at 
last the horrid truth burst upon 
me that the sounds I had so con- 
fidently attributed to a fellow 
comet-seeker ha’ in fact, been 
caused by a burgiar, and that the 
man outside was his pal, who 
had been waiting hidden in some 
bushes, whence it was not impos- 
sible that he might have been able 
to see me! QO, why had I been 
so hasty in my first conclusions? 
And how could I have been foolish 
enough to let any comet that ever 
wobbled through space bring me 
into such a fix as this ? 

The niche in which I was hid- 
den was so close to the two men 
that I could distinctly hear ail that 
they said, though they only spoke 
’ in low whispers. As soon as the 
man outside reached the window, 
he said, 

‘Wot wos you a-doin’ out ’ere, 
Bob, just now ?’ 

‘Why, nothin’,’ returned the 
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other. ‘ Wot makes yer think so, 
Jim? I ain’t bin outside the ‘ouse 
for one moment since I got in; 
why should I ?’ 

‘Well,’ answered Jim, ‘I could 
a-swore as I seed some one 
a-movin’ along up by ’ere a few 
minnits back. It bein’ so dark, I 
may a-bin mistook, in coorse ; but 
I doubt as I wos either. I made 
sure ’twos you as ’ad come out for 
suthin’ or other, and wondered as 
you didn’t signal for me.’ 

*‘Humph!’ rejoined Bob; ‘ that 
don’t look at all well for us, mate, 
and the sooner we're away from 
‘ere the better. Ketch ’old of the 
swag, and keep yer eyes open 
while I gets out. Some one may 
have smoked us, and be waitin’ 
about for to hinterfere.’ 

Then came sounds of a heavy 
sack being hauled out of the win- 
dow and deposited on the ground, 
and this was immediately followed 
by the exit of Bob. 

Meanwhile I crouched as close 
as I could to the wall, without the 
very slightest intention of inter- 
ference. A swaggering ostenta- 
tious display of courage that can 
do no good is absurd, to my mind ; 
and in the present instance it would 
be ridiculous for me, unarmed and 
alone, to come to blows with two 
men who were almost sure to be 
carrying weapons. Violent ruffians 
too, no doubt. If they were to 
discover me I might find it difficult 
to convince them that I was not 
lying in wait for them. Most cer- 
tainly I would not have anything 
to do with them on any account, 
if I could help it. Besides, the 
cold night air was making me 
shake so violently that I felt it 
would be extremely foolish to ex- 
pose myself to it longer, and that 
I must go straight back to bed 
directly the burglars should be 
departed. 

By this time they were passing 
close by me, and [ was horrified 
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to see a gleam from the lantern 
fall upon my left foot. Would they 
notice it, or not? In another in- 
stant the light flashed full into my 
face. I was seized hold of, a 
coarse unsavoury-smelling hand 
was pressed heavily over my mouth, 
and I was thrown to the ground. 
I made no resistance. For one 
thing, I had already resolved that 
it would be ridiculous to do so; 
and besides that, it happened that 
my vital forces were just then at a 
very low ebb, which was not to be 
wondered at considering that all 
this took place in the small hours 
of the morning, and that the dimi- 
nution of life-power to which the 
human frame is liable at that time 
of day is a well-established fact. 

My predominant feeling at that 
moment was one which proved the 
instinctive generosity of my nature. 
I longed intensely to save my cap- 
tors from the commission of crime 
by assuring them that I entertained 
no hostile designs, and desired no- 
thing except to get back to bed as 
quickly and quietly as might be. 
But unluckily I had no opportunity 
of making this statement, for I was 
gagged with a promptitude which 
prevented me from being able to 
utter a sound. Next my hands 
were tied together, and my arms 
bound to my sides, so as to render 
me thoroughly helpless. 

‘Mean feller! muttered Jim an- 
grily whilst thus engaged. ‘There 
he wos a-sneakin’ in the corner a 
purpose to spy on us, and go at 
us when our backs wos turned, or 
foller us to our ‘appy ’omes, or 
some other low game. The vil- 
lin ! 

I tried to convey a denial of this 
accusation by shaking my head ; 
but the men only thought I was 
trying to get rid of the gag, and 
told me, with an oath, to be still. 

‘Wot shall us do with’im now?” 
continued Jim. ‘It’d sarve ’im 
right to give ’im a good knock on 
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the’ed as should cure ‘im of spyin’ 
for all time to come.’ 

With these words he raised his 
bludgeon menacingly. As for vital 
forces, I doubt if I had any left at 
all at that instant. 

‘No, no,’ answered Bob hur- 
riedly, catching hold of Jim’s up- 
lifted arm. ‘It'll be so much the 
worse for us if we gets nabbed 
some day.’ (I felt almost a gush 
of affection for him as I heard him 
say this, and saw him restrain that 
bloodthirsty scoundrel of a Jim !) 
‘We can’t leave ’im ’ere in coorse, 
though,’ pursued Bob; ‘let's take 
7im into some bushes, and make 
‘im snug there; and then ’ookey 
Walker, sez I! Ketch ’old of ’im 
now. We'll come back arterwards 
for the swag.’ 

With this they lifted me up be- 
tween them, and carried me towards 
a clump of trees near by. I was 
feeling somewhat more alive than 
I had been a few minutes before, 
but was still uneasy on the score 
of how far their notions and mine 
would agree as to the ‘snugness’ 
of whatever they might be going 
to do with me. I could have told 
them that, if they were really anx- 
ious for my comfort, and would 
allow me to provide for it in my 
own way, they need only set me 
free, and I would soon settle the 
matter by scurrying back to my 
bed like a shot; but the gag effec- 
tually prevented the utterance of 
this excellent suggestion. 

Having carried me into the thick 
of the trees, they plumped me 
down on to the ground, tied me 
fast to the trunk of a poplar, and 
then hastened off to pick up their 
plunder and make their escape, 
leaving me to review the situation 
at ny leisure. Evidently my un- 
easiness as to its snugness had been 
well founded. To find myself still 
alive and out of immediate danger 
was no doubt something to con- 
gratulate myself upon ; but as for 
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being szug/ In the first place, I 
was not warmly clad and there was 
a slight frost ; secondly, there hap- 
pened to be a pool of water just at 
the spot where they had established 
me, so that I was able thoroughly 
to enter into the feelings of Miss 
Caroline Fox, who, when lying at 
the feet of a mad bull, and being 
adjured by a man not to move, 
thought it was ‘ very imprudent in 
any man to make her lie ina pool 
which would surely give her rheu- 
matism ;’ and finally, what pros- 
pect had I of deliverance? This 
last was, perhaps, the most serious 
consideration ofall. There seemed 
but a very remote chance of any 
one’s passing through this clump 
of trees, and I had no means of 
attracting attention. Why, it was 
not impossible that I might linger 
there unrelieved till 1 died of star- 
vation, close to my friend’s house. 
The idea filled me with horror, 
and I set my wits to work at once 


to try and find some plan for ob- 
viating so terrible a calamity. 

The only parts of me that were 
able to move were my legs. Could 
I anyhow utilise them to make a 


noise? Stretching them as far 
apart as possible, I brought my 
feet smartly together in hopes of 
producing a resounding smack. 
But all I did was to make a feeble 
sound not loud enough to be of 
any avail, and to hurt my big toe 
against the edge of my boot-sole. 
Then I raised my legs in the air, 
and thumped my heels down on 
the ground with all the force I 
could command. That, too, alas! 
was a failure, for the noise my 
heels made was miserably weak, 
and would certainly not be audible 
at any distance. Equally unsatis- 
factory was the result of violent 
sniffings and groanings ; the former 
were at once lost in space, while 
the latter required an open mouth 
to give them vent, and for want of 
that remained too internal to be 
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able to help me. Could I con- 
trive to rub off the gag against the 
tree? Nota bitofit! All I did 
was to skin the tip of my nose and 
the best part of one ear against the 
bark in the effort, without loosen- 
ing the gag one atom. 

I could do nothing but await the 
course of events ; so there I sat in 
the dark and damp, with my whole 
heart anathematising the comet 
that had been the means of bring- 
ing me into that plight. 

Daylight brought hope, however. 
I was looking despairingly around, 
when my eyes fell upon the remains 
of a rusty old iron hurdle that had 
gone to pieces, and was lying near 
me. A flat bar that had originally 
been one of the supports was 
within reach of my feet, and as I 
looked at this, the idea struck me 
that, with its assistance, I might, 
perhaps, cut through my fetters, 
provided I could bring it to bear 
upon them properly. This, how- 
ever, was no easy matter, for I had 
only my feet to work with, and 
they are shockingly clumsy substi- 
tutes for hands. Hither and 
thither did the bar slip as I dragged 
and kicked it awkwardly about, 
and many a whack did I have to 
endure from it; but after much 
wriggling and many strange con- 
tortions, I at length managed to 
get it to my right side, and stick 
it against the tree, so that the edge 
of the bar came in contact with 
the rope by which I was tied to 
the poplar. Having thus placed 
the bar to my satisfaction, I next 
pressed its iron edge against the 
rope, and proceeded to agitate my 
body to and fro with the steady 
perseverance of a sheep afflicted 
with scab, hoping thus, in course 
of time, to wear a hole in the rope. 
It was hard work to keep on at, 
and I had very soon had quite 
enough of it; but I dared not 
leave off, as it seemed to be my 
only chance of escape. Unlucki- 
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ly, too, I could not turn my head 
enough to see the spot where the 
iron touched the rope; so I had 
to work on without knowing if my 
labours were being thrown away, 
or if I were making any progress. 
I was not too far from the house 
to hear occasional voices and other 
sounds of life, as the household 
woke up and resumed its daily 
avocations, so that I was continu- 
ally aggravated by being reminded 
of how close help was to me, and 
yet how unattainable. Presently 
I was yet further tantalised ; for, 
the wind being that way, a delici- 
ous odour of frying bacon was 
wafted to my nostrils,and confirmed 
the information which a remark- 
ably keen appetite had given me 
some time before as to breakfast- 
time being come. Tired and hun- 
gry, I paused to rest, and torment 
myself with vain speculations as to 
whether my work was doing any 
good, or whether I was merely 


wearing myself out for nothing. I 
would have given anything for a 
suppleness of backbone that would 
have enabled me to twist my head 
round sufficiently far to see. 

As I thus paused, I heard my 
own name shouted out more than 


once. Evidently they had missed 
me, then; but, alas ! with the whole 
world to choose from, so to speak, 
what probability was there that 
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any one would single out this es- 
pecial spot as a likely place to find 
me in? I began to see an un- 
pleasant similarity between my 
case and that of Ginevra, immor- 
talised by Rogers as the young 
lady who shut herself into a chest 
with a spring lock, and died there 
undiscovered, while all her friends 
were hunting high and low for her. 
Urged to fresh exertion by this 
melancholy idea, I resumed my 
task, and went on grinding away 
again at the wearisome rub—rub 
—rub—that seemed my one for- 
lorn chance of release. 

Suddenly, O rapture! a tiny 
crack was audible. At the same 
time I felt the rope that bound me 
to the tree give way a little, and 
knew that my labour was over. 
Having cut through one fold of the 
rope, I had but little trouble in 
extricating myself from the rest of 
it, and soon astonished the Smith 
household by appearing amongst 
them, gagged and with my hands 
tied together, and in a generally 
dilapidated condition. 

O, the breakfast that I consumed, 
and the comfort that I derived 
from hot coffee and bacon and 
eggs! And O, the firmness with 
which I have determined that no 
earthly consideration shall ever in- 
duce me to go fooling around after 
another comet ! 
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A Venetian Story, 
By ADRIEN DE VALVEDRE, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue following is the story of an 
adventure which happened to me 
quite recently, and the incidents 
of which are yet fresh upon my 
mind. Though a personal story, 
I nevertheless have acted in this 
comedy the insignificant part of a 
walking gentleman, or, 1 should 
rather say, that of a mere dummy ; 
and even that small part was per- 
formed unintentionally, and almost 
against my will. 

Some days ago, a few minutes 
after nine p.m , I was in Venice, on 
board the Milano, an old paddle- 
boat belonging to the Austrian 
Lloyd’s Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. During the day I had in 
the first place been at Murano; 
then I had visited some churches, 
and, in fact, gone through all the 
monotonous drudgery of a tourist’s 
life—taken down notes, and gather- 
ed a vast amount of useless infor- 
mation, which was obtained by 
innumerable fees and tips to cice- 
roni and porters, beadles and 
priests, After dinner I went to 
sip black coffee at Florian’s, under 
the Procuratie, where the military 
band was playing. The Piazza 
San Marco 1s certainly a delightful 
spot—not a square, but a vast 
palatial hall—where the whole 
town assembles of an evening to 
meet one another, to listen to the 
band, to loiter or promenade under 
the beautiful porticoes. Alone, 
and unaccustomed to sit at a 
coffee-house for more than two 
hours, I decided—much to the 


apparent astonishment of the hotel 
waitersas well as of the gondoliers— 
to retire on board at nine o'clock, 
though the steamer was only leav- 
ing at eleven. I felt tired, and 
needed rest ; besides, I wanted to 
see that fair town at a distance, 
hear from afar the sounds of music 
and singing, behold Venice as we 
see it on the stage—wrapped in a 
dusky veil, like a poet’s dream. 
The Queen of the Adriatic lay 
there in front of me, softly stretched 
upon the waters, and decked out 
like some fair sea-nymph. Towards 
the right was the Riva dei Schia- 
voni; then the Piombi—that dark 
Bastille of Venice; then the Ponte 
della Poglia; and, further in the 
canal, the Bridge of Sighs, and the 
ducal palace which we all know 
before having seen it. After it 
came St. Marc, with its steeple 
lighted by the numerous lights of 
the square underneath. In front 
was the Piazetta, with its two fa- 
mous columns. Nearer stood St. 
George’s Church, and on the left 
the opal dome of the Salute was 
now veiled in darkness. Thus, re- 
clining on a long chair, I was lis- 
tening to some men singing in 
chorus in front of the Hétel Da- 
nieli. The night was very dark, 
and perfect stillness reigned all 
around me ; for, except the sing- 
ing, no other noise was heard, save 
perhaps the occasional gliding of a 
gondola over the smooth waters of 
the lagune, and at intervals the 
distant warning shout of a gondo- 
lier turning the corner ofsome canal. 
Sitting there on the quarter- 
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deck, I naturally fancied myself 
alone ; and, wrapped in medita- 
tion, I soon forgot Venice, its 
churches, its palaces and prisons, 
its doges and its bravi; when all 
at once, at a few paces from me, it 
seemed as if somebody or some- 
thing had moved. I looked round, 
yet my eyes, accustomed to the 
lights at which I had been gazing, 
could not perceive anything in the 
darkness about me. Still, after 
considerable blinking, I thought I 
could perceive a human form sit- 
ting or crouching in the shadow of 
the hatchway; yet, after a few 
minutes of careful scrutiny, I con- 
cluded I was mistaken, when a 
gondola came all at once gliding 
noiselessly up to the steamer. A 
slight noise was heard again, and 
this time I plainly perceived a 
lady, dressed in some dark or dusky 
hue, sitting on a small camp- 
stool. I rose from my chair, 
and began to pace up and down 
the deck, in order to try and get 
a better view of this mysterious 
passenger. A man, apparently a 
waiter, came from the gondola that 
had just reached the steamer, and, 
without any hesitation, he walked 
up the quarter-deck, stopped at the 
spot where this lady was sitting, 
and began a low conversation with 
her. As I passed them the sound 
of their voices was subdued to 
a whisper; and about two minutes 
after, I saw the man bow and re- 
tire. His ways, as far as I could 
perceive, had something both ser- 
vile and patronising. I was fairly 
puzzled, and though I had come 
on board feeling tired, yet now I 
was determined not to go down 
and rest, but to stay up and find 
out something about the myste- 
rious passenger. I was half ashamed 
at my curiosity, and I vainly tried 
to persuade myself that, after all, 
there was nothing so very peculiar 
for a lady to be sitting there en- 
joying the panorama of Venice; 
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and besides, I also suspected that 
my imagination had been excited 
to an unhealthy degree by the 
sight of narrow canals, where the 
doors of the houses opened directly 
on the sea, and gates led into bot- 
tomless yards, in which dark gon- 
dolas silently glided; of dark 
alleys, looking like subterraneous 
vaults, more especially by those 
dark dungeons where trap-doors, 
giving way, suddenly engulfed in- 
nocent wretches, doomed by an 
unknown hand to a cruel death ; 
and I was afraid that my mind, 
which unawares was in search of a 
story, found a plot everywhere. 
Still my reasonings could not per- 
suade me, so I determined to stay 
and find out, if possible, who this 
lady was. Thereupon I resumed 
my former seat, and in doing so I 
intentionally managed to get it a 
few steps nearer the spot where 
my mysterious fellow-traveller was 
sitting. She did not seem to notice 
my presence in the least, nor did 
she appear to be hiding. Evidently 
something preoccupied her and 
engrossed her whole attention— 
something which, by her frequent 
sighs, could not be of the most 
pleasant kind; these, notwithstand- 
ing, were not the long and deep 
suspirations of affliction, but rather 
the heaving which belongs to ner- 
vous anxiety and suspense. 

At last, after some moments, I 
determined to speak to her; so I 
naturally began by a commonplace 
remark on the beauty of the star- 
lit skies and thecalmness of the sea. 

‘I hope,’ was her reply, ‘that 
we shall have fine weather for our 
passage.’ 

‘ Are you afraid of the sea ?” 

Her voice sank to a whisper, so 
that her answer was quite inau- 
dible. Evicently she did not care 
about talking, and, as she sat there 
in the darkness, she appeared to 
be waiting for some one, and she 
carefully scanned every gondola 
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that approached the steamer. All 
this I could now perceive ; for I 
had finally contrived to place my 
chair in a favourable position, from 
where I could watch all her move- 
ments. Presently a gondola came 
alongside the steamer, and a few 
minutes later the person looking 
like a waiter walked up to the 
lady and whispered something to 
her, after having cast upon me 
a half-patronising, half-suspicious 
look. Not wishing to intrude, I 
rose from my chair and walked 
down the deck. Having delivered 
his message, the man bowed as 
before, and walked away. I re- 
turned once more to my seat, made 
another attempt at a conversation, 
but with no better success than 
before. 

The passengers now began to 
arrive. They seated themselves 
singly, or in groups, round about 
us; they all seemed to be of dif- 
ferent nationalities, for some spoke 
Italian, some German, and others 
Greek ; all, however, with many 
attempts at French. The lady 
remained at her post, and I always 
at a few paces from her. She 
sighed nervously, then in a half- 
whisper, 

‘Is it not eleven o'clock ?’ asked 
she. 

‘It is hardly ten.’ 

Having got up and gone to the 
light to look at my watch, I told 
her the right time, which was ten 
minutes to ten. 

‘And the boat never starts be- 
fore eleven ?’ 

‘ Rather after than before.’ 

She sighed, and said no more. 
A lapse of silence, which lasted 
twenty-five minutes, ensued, when 
the bell of some neighbouring 
church chimed one. 

‘ Is that half-past ten ?” 

* No, only a quarter.’ 

‘Only ! 

‘Are you so anxious to leave 
Venice ?” 
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The question was, perhaps, too 
inquisitive, yet it was a natural 
one. It obtained no reply, though 
she answered something in inau- 
dible monosyllables, and I felt it 
rude to make her repeat what I 
had not understood. 

The man who seemed to be 
waiting upon her returned once 
more; he whispered something to 
her, at which she looked flurried. 
A low conversation of some minutes 
ensued, whereupon she took off 
her hat, and laid it down some- 
where beside her; then she covered 
her head with a black shawl, which 
he fetched for her from below. 
Finally she placed some money in 
his hand, which he received witha 
profusion of thanks; and, with a 
deep bow, he wished her a pleasant 
journey, and disappeared. 

Half-past ten was chiming some- 
where, and the steam whistle emitted 
the first signal of our departure. 

‘In half an hour we are off,’ 
said I. 

The lady made no reply: her 
attention was wholly taken up by 
the passengers who were coming 
on board ; for she kept examining 
each gondola with evident marks 
of expectation. All at once she 
rose, and, wrapped as she was, 
very little of her face being visible, 
she looked down at a boat that 
had stopped at the foot of the 
ladder, and in which two gentle- 
men were sitting. The one was an 
elderly man, dressed in a suit of 
some white material; the other, 
who was a much younger person, 
wore some ordinary dark travelling 
suit. The lady, apparently not 
trusting only to her eyes, uncovered 
a portion of her head, and appeared 
to be listening with trepidation. 

The stout gentleman in the 
white suit was quite an Italian ; he 
spoke and laughed in the loud and 
boisterous manner usual to South- 
erners. Both left the gondola, and 
ascended the ladder ; a few seconds 
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afterwards they were walking up 
the quarter-deck. 

The lady then walked up to me, 
as if in need of some one to pro- 
tect her; impulsively I rose, and 
went up to her. 

‘Stand by me,’ said she implor- 
ingly and in a whisper. She at 
once directed her steps towards 
the extremity of the poop; stand- 
ing there, with her back turned to 
the passengers, she leaned over 
the railing, and appeared to be 
looking down at the sea. I fol- 
lowed her there, according to her 
request. 

‘Look at the gentleman in the 
white suit, and tell me what he is 
doing,’ she said faintly and tremu- 
lously. 

I did as I was bid, and told her 
that he was walking up and down 
the deck, stopping every now and 
then to explain something to his 
companion, and then resuming his 
walk, 

About a quarter of an hour 
elapsed ; the second signal of the 
boat’s departure was given, and 
the shrill whistle made my com- 
panion shiver with a kind of ner- 
vous fear. 

* Now, I suppose all visitors have 
to return on shore ?” 

‘They can remain five or ten 
minutes longer.’ 

‘ Then please watch that gentle- 
man.’ 

I did so, and soon I saw him 
shake hands with his. companion, 
linger for a few seconds longer, 
repeat, as it were, some injunctions, 
shake hands again, and finally dis- 
appear. The younger man in the 
dark suit, who had accompanied 
him to the top of the ladder, and 
had waited to see him enter the 
gondola, waved his hand. 

‘ He is gone,’ said I to my com- 
panion. ‘There, you see his gon- 
dola gliding away.’ 

She threw off her shawl, as if 
disguise was no longer necessary ; 
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then, heaving a long breath, 
‘Saved !’ she said, as if speaking 
to herself. 

She was a handsome person, 
about twenty-eight years of age ; 
pale, with large and lustrous eyes, 
sparkling in the darkness with ex- 
traordinary brilliancy ; her features, 
though very regular, were rather 
sharp, and this gave to her face a 
proud and commanding expression. 
She stretched out her hand and 
thanke. me for my kindness in 
what seemed to me a rather con- 
descending manner ; then, cover- 
ing herself up in her shawl, accord- 
ing to the Venetian fashion, and 
looking like some patrician lady of 
olden times wrapped up in her 
domino, she walked proudly away. 
I, like a schoolboy, stood rooted 
where she had left me. I waited 
in vain for some time; she did 
not come again on deck. At half- 
past six the next morning the boat 
reached Trieste. I lingered yet, 
when all the passengers had left, 
but my mysterious passenger was 
nowhere to be seen. 


CHAPTER II. 


ZIRKNITz is a little village at 
about one hours drive from 
Rakek, a small station of the 
Ludbahn, It is a very pretty and 
secluded spot, which once, long 
before the time of railways, used 
to attract a number of visitors on 
account of its lake, which was held 
to be one of the greatest marvels 
of creation; for, while its waters 
occupy in winter a vast area, they 
dry up almost entirely during the 
summer months. Thus the spot 
on which you fish in winter serves 
for shooting in summer. 

Having always had a wish to 
see this curious place, I decided 
to prolong my vacation, to visit 
this famous lake, and especially 
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enjoy a few days of rest in the 
seclusion of this quiet village. 

The best hotel, I found to my 
regret, was but a miserable inn, 
affording but poor entertainment. 
Fortunately, however, there was 
no great influx of strangers, so one 
of the two spare rooms which the 
hotel possessed was allotted to my 
use ; the other apartment was occu- 
pied by a lady and a gentleman 
who had come from Trieste the 
day before. Having visited the 
lake, I returned to the inn, quite 
prepared to do ample justice to 
the frugal meal that was being pre- 
pared for me. I had just sat down 
to wait for dinner, when the rustic 
postman came in, bringing me 
some letters and a paper from 
Venice. I glanced over my letters, 
and at last opened the paper, which 
had at first been thrust aside. 
Whilst looking over the local news 
my attention was attracted by a 
paragraph as follows : 


* MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


‘Yesterday evening, at about 
eleven o'clock, Signor N.N., after 
having accompanied on board the 
Milano a friend who was leaving 
Italy, returned to the hotel where 
he had been staying, and was sur- 
prised not to find his wife, whom 
he had left there a few hours be- 
fore. Inquiries having been made, 
he was astonished to discover that 
neither the porter nor any of the 
waiters had seen the lady leave 
the hotel. Nothing having been 
heard of this lady this morning, 
Signor N.N. has referred this case 
to the police, who—’ 


Somebody having at that mo- 
ment entered the dining-room, I 
looked up, dropped the paper 
which I was reading, and with an 
exclamation of surprise I rose at 
once. The lady, upon seeing me, 
likewise drew back with a start, 
for she was no other than my 
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mysterious traveller. Having, how- 
ever, both recovered our self-pos- 
session, we bowed like strangers 
meeting one another for the first 
time. She looked at me with her 
dark eyes, as if trying to find whe- 
ther our meeting for a second 
time, in so remote a place as 
Zirknitz, was purely accidental ; 
she then looked at the paper, and 
her eyes having caught its name, 
they sparkled with wistful anxiety. 

‘I have just received this paper 
from Venice: it might interest you, 
for you will find amongst the local 
news a curious case of mysterious 
disappearance,’ said I, with marked 
emphasis. 

*O, already ! said she, grasping 
the paper, and poring over its 
contents ; then looking at me in 
a scrutinising way, she asked me 
if I was a detective. 

‘I do not belong to the police ; 
our meeting here, as well as on 
board, is purely accidental.’ 

‘And still no sooner had you 
come on board than you seemed to 
discover something abnormal in me, 
or was it’ simply my imagination 
that made me fancy you were 
watching me ?” 

‘I confess you did puzzle me.’ 

‘ And now you identify me with 
that lady who has so mysteriously 
disappeared ?” 

‘Well, I do.’ 

‘ Then I must own that if you do 
not belong to the secret police 
you have missed your vocation. 
Anyhow, you are right in your sur- 
mise, and as destiny seems to have 
thrown me twice in your way, you 
shall know my story ; for unfortu- 
nately I am a staunch fatalist, and 
throw upon Fate that burden which 
otherwise my conscience might 
have to bear. I will tell you the 
history of my life in a few words, 
if you promise me never to men- 
tion my name. I think my con- 
fession will relieve me.’ 

Having complied with her re- 
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quest, my fair narrator began as 
follows : 

‘My father was a doctor, and 
not a very prosperous one either ; 
my mother, who was the soul of 
the house, possessed all that am- 
bition wanting in my father. They 
had five children—four daughters, 
of which I was the eldest, and a 
son, in whom my mother concen- 
trated all her visions of future 
greatness, and unto whom every 
member of the family was to be 
sacrificed ; maternal love in this 
instance being merely a different 
form of human self-love. When 
I was twenty, a young man to 
whom I was deeply attached 
asked my father to allow him to 
pay me his addresses, with the in- 
tention of making me his wife. 
My father, as was his wont in all 
family matters, referred the case 
to his wife. The fartito, though 
not brilliant, was one by no means 
to be rejected, though my mother 
had other views for me. I was 
destined by her to become the wife 
of a widower, the father of a 
daughter rather older than myself, 
but who, by his wealth and more 
especially by his eminent position, 
could be of great service to my 
brother, at the time only about 
twelve years of age. Still, as my 
mother wished me to get married 
young, and was by no means sure of 
entrapping the man of her choice, 
no direct answer was given to my 
suitor, who was kept on suffer- 
ance, whilst my mother tried in 
the mean time to attract for me the 
widower’s attention. Regardless 
of our slender means, she took a 
villa next to his, so that towards 
the end of the season he, without 
perceiving all the machinations of 
a clever woman’s brain, came to 
lay at my feet his title of commen- 
datore, and with it all his wealth. 
If he had but little love for me, I 
certainly had none for him, so I 
refused. 
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* You may imagine that after this 
a time of persecution ensued—no, 
persecution would have fortified 
me, it would have given me the 
strength necessary for the struggle ; 
no, it was a time of petty annoy- 
ances, of unremitting worry, which 
wholly unnerved me. I was ac- 
cused of not loving my family, 
of not caring for my brother's or 
my sisters’ welfare—I that could be 
the comfort of my father in his old 
age, my father whom I pretended 
to love. My mother did not care 
for herself, but she grieved to 
see that, having the chance of 
rising to eminence, I preferred a 
life of hardship and struggle. As 
for the commendatore, my refusal had 
acted as a stimulant: it had trans- 
formed him into an ardent lover, 
eager in obtaining my consent. I 
finally made the grand mistake: I 
yielded to my family’s solicitations, 
like a dutiful daughter. 

‘Who during the course of 
life has not made some mistake? 
Mine was a fatal one indeed—it 
was a lifelong one, a bond which 
in this country naught but infamy 
could mend or break. I was 
married. I certainly did not love 
my husband, and when I tried to 
do so, the image of the man I did 
love came between us as a bar- 
rier ; whenever I tried to love him 
my thoughts would turn towards 
the man I should have married. 
My husband’s very love seemed to 
pollute me; I loathed myself for 
being his wife, I hated everybody 
in this world. Whenever I prayed 
‘** Lead us not into temptation,” the 
image of the man who should now 
be indifferent to me seemed to 
be evoked by those words, and 
his presence haunted me. I could 
only pray earnestly never to see 
him again. Though envied by 
everybody, my whole life was 
doomed to despair. 

‘Some years passed. My husband 
was, for my family, all that my 
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mother could have wished. My sis- 
ters married well and were happy; 
my brother pursued his studies dili- 
gently ; he was destined to a di- 
plomatic career; even my father, 
who had struggled for so many 
years, had at last succeeded in 
obtaining a good practice in our 
town. Ours was indeed a most 
fortunate family; my mother’s 
schemes had been crowned with 
success; I alone was the scape- 
goat of the house. My former 
lover had, after my marriage, gone 
off to Buenos Ayres, and having 
settled there as a merchant, his 
business likewise had been very 
prosperous, and though his wealth 
yearly increased, yet he did not 
marry. I was glad he was so far 
away, for thus I was in hopes of 
never seeing him again. Had des- 
tiny granted me children, they 
most likely would have been a 
fond tie: I would have placed in 
them all the love of which my 
heart was capable, and which now 
only seemed to consume me, for 
my husband, whom I hated at 
times, was usually indifferent to 
me. My family, who had been 
the cause of all my misery, I cer- 
tainly could not love. Riches and 
a high social position I did possess, 
but riches are not happiness ; 
wealth merely pampers, and accus- 
toms one to those luxuries which 
we miss when deprived of them, 
but which we hardly appreciate 
when they are ours. Whilst know- 
ing the rottenness within us, and 
the eyes of the multitude fixed 
upon us, who can rejoice at the 
eminent position upon the social 
ladder? 

‘ Time finally subdued that love 
which had made me so unhappy. 
I could now think of the man 
whose wife I should have been 
almost with indifference ; though I 
did not wish, still I did not dread, 
meeting ; if perhaps not quite dead 
to me, my reason had at last mas- 
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tered my heart, and I felt strong. 
Alas, I little knew that love alone 
was strong within me, and passion, 
which lay dormant within my 
bosom, was soon to wake more 
powerful than ever ; that season of 
which I boasted was to melt away 
under its fire, like snow in July’s 
torrid heat. 

‘We met again. The term of our 
separation had not been long 
enough to deaden our feelings ; it 
only served to enhance our love. 
Upon seeing him a quivering feel- 
ing passed through my whole be- 
ing, a sense of faintness, and with 
it a misty veil came over me. I 
felt myself becoming deadly pale, 
and then the blood rushed vio- 
lently to my head, and vainly did 
I try to master and conceal my 
agitation. From that moment a 
new life entered within my soul ; 
that apathy which had for years 
taken possession of me now van- 
ished all at once; I felt like one 
recalled to life. Everybody per- 
ceived the change; nobody, not 
even my mother, understood the 
cause: how could she? our cha- 
racters were so unlike one another; 
in fact, they were the very anti- 
podes of each other. Still, the 
greatest dupe of all was my hus- 
band, who congratulated himself 
at having finally awakened life 
within my cold marble heart. 
Poor fool! Ido not hate him now; 
why should I? I did so then; 
could I help it? I was linked to 
a man for whom I felt nothing but 
indifference, dislike, hatred. Had 
he not come between my happi- 
ness and myself? Pygmalion had, 
by the warmth of his love, changed 
a marble statue into a woman ; he, 
on the contrary, had changed a 
woman into stone. He gave me 
riches, which I loathed. Does the 
doll ever care for the finery in 
which she is decked, or does she 
feel grateful for her attire? Poor 
man! I was unjust to him; but 
x 
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he could not perceive it, he never 
could read within my heart. I 
met my lover but seldom, and 
never alone; our conversations 
were on commonplace topics, yet he 
understood all my feelings. Nei- 
ther words nor looks were neces- 
sary to express our sentiments; a 
secret communication seemed to 
take place between us, a sympa- 
thetic bond united us. Do you 
believe in the communion of souls? 
It is something which you feel 
rather than believe, and which 
cannot be explained. 

‘You understand the end. We 
avoided one another ; it was right 
we should do so. Accidentally we 
met at Venice a few days ago; for 
we may fight against our destiny, 
but, sooner or later, we have to 
yield ; for what are we but tools 
in the hands of omnipotent Fate? 
My husband, with whom I had 
gone there for the baths, was sud- 
denly called away. I was alone; 
he, whom I dreaded above all 
men, accidentally came to live in 
the hotel where I was staying; 
thus, notwithstanding ourselves, 
we were living together under the 
same roof. Everything seemed to 
favour my flight; for opposite my 
rooms was a door leading by a 
secret passage down to the canal, 
and though it was unknown to 
many of the servants at the hotel 
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by an accident it was revealed it 
to me. 

‘My story is told. You, in this 
lonely place, represent the world, 
or rather society—that society which 
does not ask of men or women to 
be honest, but merely to save ap- 
pearances ; it does not matter if 
they are sepulchres, as long as they 
are well whitewashed. I have lived 
enough in its vicious circle to ap- 
preciate it at its true value, and 
now I can only congratulate my- 
self that I am free from its chains, 
though it is true that I am but 
an outcast, and one from whom 
many a woman that I thoroughly 
despise would shrink, fearing lest 
I should contaminate her. In a 
few days we start for Leghorn, 
whence we sail for South America ; 
there I shall live for myself and 
for the husband of my choice, the 
man to whom I am linked for ever 
by ties much stronger than human 
laws. Henceforth I am dead to 
my family and to the man whose 
name I have spotted; for, having a 
clue as to what has become of me, 
they certainly will allow my disap- 
pearance to be veiled in mystery, 
and live anew for myself and for 
him.’ 

At that moment a gentleman 
appeared at the door of the dining- 
room. It was the traveller in the 


dark suit. 
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UNDER A BAN. 


By MRS. LODGE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY OTTOLINE,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


AFTER meeting the postman and 
finding that the Indian mail 
had brought her no letter, Irene’s 
mind became so disturbed that she 
bent her steps towards the sea- 
shore, in the hope of gaining some 
little composure before returning 
home. 

It was a lovely summer day, 
with just wind enough to ripple 
the ocean wave, and send its foam- 
tipped crest rolling on the shore 
with ever-bounding motion. 

Irene sat down on a rock jutting 
into the sea, and soon became lost 
in contemplation. 

As yet she was all unschooled 
to bear the heavy load which had 
fallen on her young shoulders pa- 
tiently. She thought of her mother 
as she sat there in solitude, with 
the boundless waste of waters roll- 
ing at her feet—her patient loving 
mother, so calm and resigned 
under the bitterest sorrow and the 
heaviest trial. 

‘ Was it that true religion became 
a well-spring in the heart, sweeten- 
ing life’s cup, however bitter?’ she 
asked herself, with a weary sigh. 

Irene reverenced religion, but it 
was a subject she never liked to 
converse on lest people might 
deem her puritanical. She was 
a regular attendant at church, read 
good books on Sundays, and visited 
the poor. But religion as a sup- 
port under trial, the religion of the 
inner life, was a sealed book to 
her. 

In past days she had often heard 


Lilian pray by the sick-bed of some 
poor cottager, with the simple faith 
of a child addressing a loving father. 
But then Lilian had always been so 
good, so pure; it must have been 
easy for her to hold communion 
with the Father of Spirits. 

There came no comfort, how- 
ever, to Irene’s crushed spirit as 
she sat there gazing out wistfully 
over the ocean, longing vainly for 
some balm to ease the dull aching 
pain at her heart. 

The sky was as beautiful as of 
yore; the sea she loved so well 
bounded to her feet with gladsome 
spray, as though longing to curl 
around her like some living thing 
in bounding joyous sportiveness., 

But, alas! the dull aching pain 
was still there; the smart of slighted 
affection still rankled in her breast; 
and above all came the crushing 
humiliating thought that she no 
longer could claim either birthright 
or lineage. 

What to her were the ever-chang- 
ing beauties of sea and sky in her 
present mood? Alas! nothing 
could take her away from self— 
self with its bitterness of soul, 
and ever-carking care of mind. 
‘Shall I ever know peace or joy 
again?’ she asked herself despond- 
ingly. ‘Iam but on life’s threshold, 
yet sorrow stands there opening the 
portal wide, revealing naught save 
gloomy distances of blackness, and 
dreary hopelessness of purpose. 
O, what a destiny is mine! What 
have I to hope or care for?’ Then 
all in a moment she remembered 
how selfish it was for her to wrap 
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herself up in her own mantle of 
grief, and forget one whose sor- 
rows were even greater than her 
own. ‘I must put aside this wast- 
ing vain regret,’ she said resolutely, 
as she rose up and prepared to 
returnhomeward. ‘Think ofothers, 
Irene,’ she cried, apostrophising 
herself, ‘and, in helping them to 
bear their sorrow, you may in time 
forget your own.’ 

It was a wise resolution. Irene 
had scarce made it than she felt a 
ray of comfort illuminate her mind, 
like a ray of sunlight penetrating a 
darkened room. 

She was indeed so calmly cheer- 
ful on her return home, that her 
mother hoped she was learning to 
forget. 

For a few days afterwards the 
bustle and packing incidental to 
a removal so occupied Irene’s 
thoughts, that she began to real- 
ise what a boon work must be to 
those who, like herself, smarted 
under the humiliation of blighted 
affection and altered circumstances. 

They had decided to give up 
their home near Harville soon 
after Lilian’s death, as the neigh- 
bourhood no longer contained for 
them anything but sorrowful remi- 
niscences, and take up their resi- 
dence on the Continent. Mrs. 
Elvaston possessed a small, but 
sufficient, income of her own for 
all their requirements, so that 
poverty was not added to their 
already heavy burden of sorrow. 

One evening, when everything 
was almost in readiness for their 
departure, Irene and her mother 
were sitting together in the draw- 
ing-room by the hearth, as had 
been their custom in the old times 
when other loved faces formed a 
happy circle round the fire. 

‘My child,’ said Mrs. Elvaston, 
breaking a rather long silence, 

‘you have been very patient with 
me; you and I are alone in the 
world now, and perhaps it would 
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be well we had no longer any 
secrets from each other. I wish 
to make you acquainted this even- 
ing with the story of my life; 
when you know all, perhaps you 
will cease to blame me even in 
your thoughts.’ 

Irene kissed the hand she held, 
and would have spoken; but her 
mother begged her not to interrupt 
the narrative she was about to give, 
or she might not have strength for 
the task she had set herself to 
perform. 

‘My mother,’ Mrs. Elvaston 
began, ‘was the daughter of a 
German noble, and visited among 
the highest circles at Berlin; and 
my father, as you are already 
aware, was an attaché to the Eng- 
lish ambassador when he met and 
married her. For a long time after 
their marriage, Lord John Welbeck 
and his wife continued to reside in 
the German capital. My sister 
Lilian was born there, as were also 
two other children who died in in- 
fancy. But after a time they came 
to England and took up their resi- 
dence at Woodville, where I first 
saw the light of day. We lived a 
rather retired life; my mother’s 
health began to fail soon after I 
was born, and my father, who had 
been wounded in some hard-fought 
battle in India, was now a con- 
firmed invalid. I can only just 
remember him, as he died before I 
reached my seventh birthday. As 
I grew up in the seclusion of our 
country home, my sister, who was 
nearly seven years my senior, be- 
came all in all to me. How I 
loved her! or rather I should say, 
how we loved each other! When 
I was yetachild Lilian married, 
but that did not take her altogether 
from me. Her husband was by no 
means a rich man ; and soon after 

their marriage they took up their 
residence in a small villa near my 
mother’s house. But, alas! how 
shall I goon? Within two years 
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of Lilian’s marriage she lay in the 
cold grave, and Lilian you so long 
considered your own sister lay in 
my bosom a precious charge be- 
queathed me by her dying mother. 
I was scarcely sixteen then, yet I 
devoted myself to the sacred task 
assigned me with untiring zeal. 
How that babe twined herself 
round my young heart it is need- 
less to relate; you will forgive me 
when I say, Irene, that I loved her 
with a stronger holier love than 
even my own firstborn son. My 
mother, with the restlessness of an 
invalid, longed for her native home, 
and the longing became stronger 
after her elder daughter’s death, 
so that as we had no particular tie 
to hold us to Woodville, we left 
England for my mother’s native 
home, taking little Lilian with us. 
Her father had taken a distaste 
to his house after his young wife's 
death, and having sold the villa, 
left for a long tour, intending to 
explore Palestine before he returned 
to England again. He had given 
my mother, or rather me, sole 
charge of his daughter during his 
absence, so that we were free to 
take Lilian where we pleased. 

‘We had not returned to Ger- 
many, however, more than a year 
before my mother’s health declined 
rapidly. And her death followed 
with a suddenness that was almost 
startling, considering how many 
years she had been an invalid. 

‘ With her death things changed 
considerably. My aunt, my mo- 
ther’s maiden sister, came to re- 
side with me, to chaperon and take 
care of me; but she had no love 
for Lilian, and wanted me to give 
her up to her English relatives, as 
she called them, Nothing, how- 
ever, would induce me to give up 
my charge ;and so matters went on 
for another year or more, when Sir 
Arthur Westbrooke came to Berlin 
and renewed his acquaintance with 
our family, and, before many 


months elapsed, did me the honour 
to propose for myhand. My aunt 
considered the match a most de- 
sirable one in every way, and was 
dreadfully displeased with me when 
I refused his offer of marriage. 
About this time, also, Lilian’s 
father arrived at Berlin. I had not 
seen him for three years, and dur- 
ing that time I had grown from a 
child into womanhood. We were 
thrown much together, and in time 
contracted a deep affection for 
each other. I knew little or no- 
thing of the prejudice entertained 
in England against marrying a de- 
ceased sister’s husband; and of 
course in Germany no bar what- 
ever existed to prevent our union. 
My aunt, it is true, objected strongly 
to my marrying Mr. Westbrooke, 
as your father was then called; 
but then it was not on account 
of his relationship, but because I 
might have married the elder bro- 
ther with his fortune and title, 
whilst the younger was, at that 
time, comparatively poor. Sir 
Arthur had his own reasons for 
objecting to the marriage, and when 
he found his brother would not 
listen to him, he vowed never to 
see him again if he cast such a 
blot on the woman he would have 
died to save from dishonour as to 
inveigle her into a marriage, which 
in his own country would not be 
considered either legal or binding. 
It is possible Sir Arthur would not 
have been carried to the length of 
disowning his own brother for 
marrying me had he not considered 
him in the light of a rival. 

* However, I disliked Sir Arthur 
from the first in the light of a 
suitor, and, as we intended to live 
in Berlin after our marriage, his 
angry protestations had little weight 
with me. Besides, should I not 
then have a right to be a mother 
to my darling Lilian? 

‘Well, we were married spite of 
our relatives’ opposition, and, for 
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a few years, lived most happily in 
the German capital, received into 
society everywhere, and respected 
by all who knew us; and well it 
would have been for us, my dear 
Irene, had things so continued to 
the end. But, as Fate would have 
it, every member of the Elvaston 
family died out except your grand- 
mother, and, as she came into the 
property after her husband’s death, 
she was free to bequeath it to her 
younger son; which she did on 
the condition that he assumed the 
family name. This arrangement, 
of course, compelled us to leave 
Germany and settle down at the 
Abbey, where our troubles and 
perplexities first began. Your 
father anxiously desired a recon- 
ciliation with Sir Arthur—the es- 
trangement had always been a 
source of pain to his affectionate 
heart; but Sir Arthur was inexor- 
able. I would have told my chil- 
dren the secret of our lives as soon 
as they became old enough to 
understand its influence on their 
fortunes, but he would not hear of 
it. ‘No, no,” he would say; “[ 
could not endure to see our chil- 
dren look askance at any act of 
their parents!” And so years 
passed on. When my son arrived 
at full age, however, I, too, began 
to realise the full extent of our ill- 
omened union, and began to share 
in his father’s dread lest any 
chance should bring the knowledge 
of his misfortune to his ears. Alas, 
he learnt the secret of his birth at 
last from no gentle lips! How he 
bore up so well under the loss of 
his father, and the knowledge that 
“a bar sinister” prohibited him 
from claiming his nghtful heritage, 
I cannot imagine. ‘That your father 
took the will he gave into the hands 
of Lawyer Clayton for safe keeping 
again into his possession, I am 
morally certain he would not have 
taken such a step without my 
knowledge; he had no secrets 
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from me; and although we cannot 
prove it, yet I am none the less 
certain that Lawyer Clayton had 
your father’s will in safe keeping 
up to the time of his decease, and 
that the wicked unprincipled man 
has kept it back to further his own 
dishonest purposes, and defraud 
the widow and the orphan of their 
rightful heritage. I am well ac- 
quainted with the contents of that 
will, and, had it not been our mis- 
fortune to have had the copy of it 
consumed in the fire which made 
us desolate, your brother would 
not have cause to mourn over the 
loss of Sir Arthur's property. But 
we are powerless to act; the law 
does not recognise our right, either 
to your father’s name or estate. 
And the thought that mine is the 
hand which deprived my children 
of their birthright overwhelms me 
with sorrow and self-reproach. Can 
you say you forgive me, my child, 
now that you know all ?” 

‘Forgive you, dearest mother!’ 
cried Irene in tears. ‘O, that I 
should hear such words from your 
lips! Have you not been to me 
the best of mothers? is it your 
fault that the lawful marriage you 
contracted in one country should 
be called illegal in another? I call 
the law most unjust; but what- 
ever trials I am compelled to en- 
dure on that account I will never 
cast one thought of reproach on 
any act of yours. I will not deny 
that I feel my loss of position as a 
well-born English girl acutely, but 
I will try to bear my altered cir- 
cumstances as best I may.’ 

Spite of Irene’s endeavour to 
speak cheerfully, her tone of voice 
sounded sadly desponding to her 
mother’s ears, who, with tears in 
her eyes, tried to utter words of 
comfort. She would find opinions 
on the subject so different in Ger- 
many, she assured her that she 
would soon cease to consider her- 
self ‘ Under a Ban’ on account of 
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her birth; and the change, together 
with pleasant society, would do 
much towards making her forget 
her past sorrows. Then they be- 
gan to converse hopefully about 
their new mode of life ; Irene soon 
found herself turning comforter. 
She pictured so many means of 
quiet enjoyment in travelling over 
the Continent and finding a new 
home, that at length a smile of 
hope lighted up the wan sorrowful 
face of her mother. 

‘To-morrow we will leave all 
regrets behind us, dear mother,’ 


. She said, with animation; ‘and 


although we cannot forget our 
sorrows so easily, yet we will try 
to be resigned and patient under 
our altered circumstances, and 
treasure up the memory of our dear 
lost ones like some hallowed legacy, 
of which no one can deprive us.’ 

They parted late that night. 
Once the mother exposed her heart 
to her child, a well-spring of con- 
versation had been opened up, in 
which the restraint of past days no 
longer found a place. 

The dull pain at Irene’s heart 
had almost ceased to make itself 
felt ; in this new and pleasant in- 
terchange of thought and feeling 
with her beloved parent she 
imagined she could bear any trial 
now that she could speak to her 
mother without constraint. 

Next morning she was up almost 
with the lark, making final prepar- 
ations for their journey ; and when 
at length she entered her mother’s 
chamber, it was to tell her all was 
ready for their departure. 

The room was in darkness, her 
mother strangely silent. Irene 
approached the window, and softly 
drew back the curtains; then 
opened the shutters, letting in a 
flood of sunlight on that white still 
face, that nothing ever again could 
warm into life, yet beautiful even 
in death. ... 

We will draw a veil over the 


bereaved daughter's anguish. Can 
we blame her if in the first bit- 
terness of sorrow she longed to lie 
down beside the dead, and be 
buried with her in one grave ? 

She was young, however. Life’s 
journey was all before her; she 
rust take up her burden and bear 
it alone. 

With her mothers death all 
thoughts of going on the Continent 
to reside had to be given up. 
Mrs. Elvaston’s income died with 
her, and a few hundreds were all 
that now remained to Irene, ex- 
cept her talents and her own brave 
self-reliant heart, with which to 
fight life’s battle. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


A MuRKY drizzling fog, that clings 
about one like a noisome outer 
garment, filled earth, air, and sky, 
as Irene, wearied with her long 
solitary journey, peered anxiously 
through the opaque atmosphere in 
search of her brother, as the train 
glided slowly into the Paddington 
Station. 

The most buoyant temperament 
becomes sensible of oppressive 
dejection when exposed to a driz- 
zling London fog ; and to people 
who are already depressed the 
dank air and miry streets appear 
a very ‘Slough of Despond.’ 

It is just possible that Irene 
would not have felt half so 
wretched and depressed had a 
ray of sunshine greeted her on her 
first arrival in the metropolis. As 
it happened, however, she could 
scarcely repress her tears, when 
her brother loomed through the 
fog close to the carriage she occu- 
pied, and in all haste handed her 
out and into a cab; then hurried 
away to see after her luggage. 

Somehow the gloom and the 
bustle made her feel as though she 
were only a unit in the vast city, 
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one that would scarce be missed 
should she pass away suddenly 
and for ever from its midst. Then 
she remembered sadly that there 
were no eyes now in the home to 
which she was going that would 
grow brighter when she came ; no 
friendly hands waiting to clasp her 
own ; no loving kiss, no fond em- 
brace awaited her. She was to 
her brother’s wife and relatives 
a stranger, and perhaps a not over- 
welcome guest. 

Her brother had come alone to 
meet her, a circumstance which 
made Irene imagine that his wife 
was in no haste to greet her poor 
relation. 

‘No doubt ‘she considers the 
fact of my being poor entitles me 
to scant courtesy at her hands,’ 
said the dejected girl to herself, 
as she shivered in the corner of 
the stale damp-smelling cab ; ‘ but 
she will soon find I am not one to 
eat the bread of dependence even 
from a brother’s table.’ 

‘I have left all your heavy bag- 
gage to be sent on,’ cried her bro- 
ther’s voice through the fog. ‘The 
distance is long, and the roads 
rather heavy; but what a lot of lug- 
gage you have! One would think 
you were going to the North Pole, 
and were about to take all the need- 
ful with you for a three years’ 
cruise.’ 

*O, indeed I am sorry I brought 
so many things, since I find I have 
inconvenienced you,’ she replied, 
rather hurt. 

‘Nota bit of it ’ he said heartily; 
‘of course you expected me to 
meet you with my own carriage, 
and a trap besides for your bag- 
gage. Go on, cabby,’ he shouted, 
as he sprang in and took a seat by 
her side. He spoke in this brusque, 
off-handed sort of way to take her 
attention from herself, as he saw 
at the first glance she was dread- 
fully depressed, and any great 
show of sympathy or affection 


would end in a burst of weep- 
ing. 
Was the fog getting the better 
of him, too, I wonder, that he 
should pass his hand across his 
eyes more than once before he 
again addressed his sister? Atany 
rate, the fog must have got into his 
throat, as his voice had become 
so husky that he had to clear it 
with a loud ‘hem’ before he could 
command speech. 

‘I am sorry the weather is so 
vile,’ he began at length. ‘ Nelly 
has a cold, and so dare not venture 
out; she desired me to express . 
her regret at not being able to meet 
you on your arrival at the station ; 
so pray don’t imagine, my dear 
sister, that it was any want of at- 
tention on her part because I came 
alone to meet you. You see, I 
drove up from my chambers,; and 
if Nelly had come she would have 
had to travel all the way from 
Walworth in this nasty fog.’ 

‘I certainly hoped to see Mrs. 
Elvaston at the station; but 
Heaven forbid any one in delicate 
health should be jolted over the 
stones in such a damp fusty 
vehicle on my account!’ replied 
Irene, as cabby jerked over a 
corner kerbstone with a violence 
that nearly sent her head through 
the window. 

‘It is your country breeding, 
Irene, that makes you so fastidi- 
ous,’ he answered, trying hard to 
assume a lively air. ‘I assure you 
the most delicate dames may be 
found riding in one of those 
anti-luxurious equipages. Indeed, 
I’ve often seen them entering 
king’s palaces—or, more correctly, 
our gracious Queen’s.’ 

* Well, I trust we have not much 
farther to go; I confess riding in 
this “courtly equipage” is any- 
thing but a pleasant experience 
after a long journey by rail,’ said 
Irene dejectedly. | 

‘Pray try to endure the inflic- 
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tion a little longer, my dear sister,’ 
he said, in some concern for her 
evident weariness and dejection. 
‘I am sorry to say that this rickety 
chariot is the best sort of convey- 
ance our metropolis affords the 
wayworn traveller when he ar- 
rives in its midst; and poverty 
forbids me the luxury of a private 
carriage.’ 

Irene sighed deeply. 

‘Our lot is rather hard to bear,’ 
she replied, taking his hand ; ‘ but 
you have kept up a brave heart 
through all, dear George.’ 

‘I think more for you than my- 
self, Irene. How will you endure 
the hardships of altered circum- 
stances? O, that I could whip that 
pair of rascally Claytons through 
Harville market-place! They at 
least are the cause of our poverty,’ 
he cried, with a sudden outburst 
of passion ; the sight of his sister’s 
dejected appearance and deep 
mourning garments brought the 
cause of it to mind. She ought to 
have been a rich man’s wife, with at- 
tendants at call. ‘ To think of this 
high-bred-looking girl travelling a 
long journey all alone " he reflected 
to himself as he leant back in the 
cab, with that suspicious moisture 
in his eyes again, and remained 
silent during the remainder of the 
journey, apparently lost in painful 
thought. 

Irene also became silent, gazing 
with dreary wonder at the dirty 
streets, thronged with ill-clad wo- 
men and shivering children, yet 
never for an instant forgetting her 
own sorrows. Indeed, her bro- 
ther’s words had brought back the 
dull heartache which had left her 
for awhile. She was trying—O, so 
hard !—to forget. And for a few 
days past she believed she had 
succeeded ; but, alas, a few chance 
words had removed the thin cover- 
ing, and the skeleton peeped out 
ghastly and grim as ever. 

She was so miserably cold, too; 


and this dreary drive appeared 
never-ending. She was just about 
to ask her brother how much 
longer he expected to be shut up 
in that jolting prison, when cabby 
turned so sharply round a corner 
it nearly upset them, and in an- 
other moment drew up with a 
jerk that sent Irene off her seat. 

When she recovered herself, she 
found the cab drawn up before a 
sombre-looking red-brick house 
standing in a dingy enclosure, 
where a few evergreens appeared 
as though they had gone into 
mourning for country air, together 
with two venerable cedars that 
wore quite a funereal aspect. In 
the centre of the enclosure stood a 
melancholy-looking fountain, with 
a sadly-begrimed naiad, apparently 
weeping sooty tears over her for- 
lorn surroundings. 

Scarcely, however, had Irene 
time to note all this before the 
hall-door was flung wide open, and 
a pretty fair-haired little woman 
came forward to welcome her. 

Irene had fancied to herself a 
very different person as the wife of 
her brother ; she expected to be- 
hold a fair delicate woman, tall 
and graceful in figure, with a coun- 
tenance rather intellectual than 
decidedly handsome. But here 
was an insignificant-looking little 
person, rushing forward to wel- 
come her with much more warmth 
than dignity or polish of manner. 
Still Irene was too well bred to 
allow her disappointment to ap- 
pear; yet she could not help a 
little distance of manner, which 
chilled Nelly in the midst of her 
rather effusive welcome, and threw 
a constraint over their first meet- 
ing 

There was, however, another 
and a far more disagreeable surprise 
in store for the high-bred girl, who 
had never till now come in con- 
tact with the middle class ‘ vulgar.’ 
Her brother had not mentioned 
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his mother-in-law in her hearing, 
consequently she was totally ig- 
norant of that estimable lady’s 
existence, much less that he dwelt, 
with his wife, beneath her hos- 
pitable roof. 

Therefore Irene was rather be- 
wildered when a stout red-faced 
lady met her in the hall, and, 
taking both her hands between her 
own fat palms, bade her welcome 
to her humble roof with much 
empressement, 

‘Thank you, madam,’ replied 
Irene quietly, casting an inquiring 
look at her brother. 

*O, this is Mrs. Tribulum—Mrs. 
Elvaston’s mother—of whom you 
have heard me so often speak. 
I’m sure you will find, when you 
come to know her, that I have not 
said half enough in her praise,’ 
blurted out George, very red in 
the face. 

‘Come and sit by the fire, my 
dear; I’ve ordered one to be lit in 
your own room, though it’s a thing 
I don’t often have done, ’cause it’s 
unwholesome, let alone kicking up 
a dust ; but, as the weather is raw- 
ish, I thought you'd be glad of it. 
I daresay you do feel a’most per- 
ished, coming from the railway- 
station down ‘long here in one of 
them nasty groaners ; and, indeed, 
you do look quite done up! Here, 
Nelly, my dear, just you get out 
the brandy. I’m sure a sup hot 
will do her good. What, not take 
any? Well, then, you shall have a 


sup in your tea ; ’tis what I always 


take when I feel done up!’ 

‘I should prefer a little rest to 
anything. Can I retire to my own 
room, please ?’ she asked, irritated 
almost beyond endurance by the 
old lady’s fussy, though well-meant, 
hospitality. 

* Ah, well, to be sure; of course, 
tny dear, you must feel tired after 
your long journey ; and you shall 
go to bed as soon as ever you 
have partaken of some refresh- 
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ment ; the dinner will be up almost 
at once.’ 

Irene cast a look at her wraps, 
and then at her sister-in-law. She 
could not sit down to dinner be- 
fore taking off her travelling attire. 

‘Perhaps Miss Elvaston would 
like to go up to her room now? 
Shall I show her up, mamma ?’ 
asked Nelly, coming at last to the 
rescue. Truth to tell, she was not 
quite at her ease in the presence of 
her husband's patrician - looking 
sister, whose whole bearing bore 
the impress of gentle breeding and 
high culture. And perhaps, for 
the first time in her life, Nelly real- 
ised that it required something 
more than a few showy accom- 
plishments and boarding - school 
acquired airs to make a lady. 

‘Well, then, don’t stay up-stairs 
long!’ she cried a little sharply. 
‘Of course, I want for the young 
lady to make herself quite at home ; 
and the dinner will be on the table 
in ten minutes.’ 

‘I am rather weary, madam, 
and do not feel quite equal to sit- 
ting down to dinner this evening. 
Will you kindly allow me to retire 
to my own room, and excuse my 
not coming down again to-night ?” 
said Irene, rising to leave the 
room. 

‘I couldn’t think of such a 
thing, my dear young lady. Why, 
I've got a nice bit of fish and a 
chicken on purpose for you !’ cried 
the fussy old lady, before her 
daughter could put in a word. 

‘I have had your things taken 
up to your room, my dear sister,’ 
said George, entering the apart- 
ment at that moment; ‘there’s a 
nice clear fire in the grate. Had 
you not better go up and rest a 
bit? Nelly will see you have 
some light refreshment—a cup of 
tea, and all that sort of thing—to 
make you warm and comfortable. 
I hope the London fog won't lay 
you up with a cold. Better have 
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" something to take away the chill 


before it lays hold of you.’ 

‘ That’s what I said ? cried Mrs. 
Tribulum in triumph. ‘ Nelly, see 
to it that the young lady has a 
good sup of brandy in her tea.’ 

‘I am sure my sister appreci- 
ates your kindness,’ answered 
George ; ‘ but I think she will rebel 
against the brandy.’ 

‘ Ah, well; but there, the dinner 
will be spoiled if you don’t make 
haste, Nelly, and take the young 
lady up to her room; and, as I 
said before, don’t be long about it.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ put in George, 
who saw how distressed his sister 
looked; ‘the poor traveller is ex- 
hausted with cold and fatigue ; let 
her go up to her own room and 
rest awhile; we will not ask her to 
come down again to dinner.’ 

‘Yes; pray let me retire for the 
night. I ask for nothing—want 
nothing but rest !’ exclaimed Irene 
quickly. 

‘Very good, my dear,’ cried Mrs. 
Tribulum, bustling after her. ‘Til 
just run up and see that everything 
is snug and comfortable. You 
shall have a nice bit of the breast 
of the roast chicken sent up with 
your tea.’ 

All this was very kindly meant 
by the fussy old lady ; but Irene 
felt as though it were impossible 
to endure her presence for another 
minute. She turned to her bro- 
ther with an imploring look. Could 
he not rid her of her kindly-inten- 
tioned persecutor ? 

‘ Pray do not trouble yourself to 
go up-stairs, Mrs. Tribulum,’ cried 
George quickly; ‘my sister will do 
very well. You forget I am starv- 
ing ! 

‘Well, then, you must continue 
to starve! she answered tartly 
from the first landing, as she fol- 
lowed her guest up-stairs. ‘I’m 
not going to let this poor mother- 
less young lady go to bed supper- 
less the first night she’s under my 


roof! Come along, my dear, come 
along. Why, Nelly, why don’t you 
help Miss Elvaston? She looks 
ready to faint !’ 

And all unconscious that she 
herself was the cause of much of 
the distress she witnessed, she pro- 
ceeded up to Irene’s chamber to 
see that the poor dear orphan 
young lady, as she more than once 
called her in her hearing, was made 
‘ quite comfortable,’ and had that 
sup of brandy in her tea to ‘keep 
out the chill.’ 

Mrs. Tribulum was a new ex- 
perience to Irene; yet, when she 
saw that she really meant it in 
kindness of heart, she did her best 
to bear the infliction, and promised 
to take even the sup of brandy, 
in anything but her tea, to please 
her. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was a great disappointment 
to Irene to find that her brother 
had no home of his own to offer 
her. He had wished her to come 
and reside with him ; and although 
she knew he was only a struggling 
professional man, with a wife and 
child to provide for, yet she did 
expect to find him under his own 
roof, with the refinements, if not 
the luxuries, of life surrounding 
him. But what a falling off was 
here! Under any circumstances 
she would not have become a de- 
pendent on her brother’s bounty 
for a home; but she had shadowed 
forth a’ career for herself very dif- 
ferent from the one which now lay 
before her. However, one thing 
was plain: she could never, on any 
condition, take up her residence 
beneath Mrs. Tribulum’s roof. The 
whole ménage was so totally unlike 
anything she had been accustomed 
to, that it is quite possible she 
would have found herself far more 
at home in a wooden shanty in 
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some forest-clearing in the Far 
West. 

That refinement and quiet ele- 
gance, which is the marked cha- 
racteristic of the homes of well- 
bred English people, together with 
that marked courtesy towards each 
other and deference towards the 
head of the household in particu- 
lar, were entirely wanting in Mrs. 
Tribulum’s establishment. Indeed 
poor Mrs. George Elvaston was 
quite a nonentity in the house ; her 
good mother never dreamt of let- 
ting any one share her reign and 
rule. 

Yet, on nearer acquaintance, 
Irene liked Mrs. Tribulum rather 
better than her sister-in-law; for, 
although fussy and decidedly vul- 
gar, there was a genuineness about 
all the old lady said and did that 
was more agreeable to Irene’s un- 
sophisticated mind than the thin 
lacquer of polish and implied ignor- 
ance of all domestic economy 
which her brother’s wife affected. 

There was, in truth, little sym- 
pathy in Irene’s earnest energetic 
nature with the shallow, frivolous, 
lackadaisical Nelly, whose ideas 
seldom went beyond the latest 
fashion in dress. 

With all her faults of training, 
however, Mrs. George Elvaston 
was kind-hearted, and by no means 
of an envious disposition. She 
greatly admired her husband’s sis- 
ter, and was rather awed by her 
superior manners and aristocratic 
bearing. Neither by herself nor 
her mother was Irene considered 
in the light of one dependent on 
her brother’s bounty for a home. 
George Elvaston had simply told 
his wife and mother-in-law, when 
he returned from Harville after 
his mother's funeral, that his sister 
being alone in a great house was 
not good for her; she would cer- 
tainly mope to death, uniess she 
could be prevailed on to come to 
London for a time. 
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Mrs. Tribulum, in the kindness 
of her motherly heart, insisted that 
the orphan young lady should 
come to her at once, and Nelly 
was delighted at the prospect of 
having a companion of her own age. 

George Elvaston had never in- 
trusted the secret of his birth to 
the wife of his bosom. Poor fel- 
low ! he had to bear the burden of 
this terrible disappointment shut 
up in his own heart. He dreaded 
Mrs. Tribulum’s vulgar pity, per- 
haps, rather than her discontent- 
ment. No one knew but himself 
what he suffered when he found 
that there was a flaw in the crown 
of honourable motherhood, which 
rested on the head he had rever- 
enced from his birth. It is pos- 
sible that this startling discovery 
dismayed him more than his own 
loss of name and fortune. Toblame 
and pity one whom he had ever 


‘ considered the pattern and perfec- 


tion of womanhood was not in his 
nature. 

George possessed the chivalrous 
instincts of his race in an eminent 
degree, with that old-world sort of 
reverence for women, no matter 
what their station in life, which one 
so seldom sees in young men of 
the present day. 

With a delicate sensitiveness 
that did his nature honour, George 
avoided all mention of his inter- 
view with Lawyer Clayton to his 
mother. When she looked into 
his face, on his return home, she 
saw that he knew, and the agony 
that knowledge cost him ; but the 
subject was never mentioned be- 
tween them. Indeed George never 
mentioned it at all in the hearing of 
any one ; he never spoke of it even 
to his sister. Before he knew the 
secret of his own birth, he held 
that a marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was an inept as well 
as an unlawful act. His views 
had changed with regard to it 
now ; but the matter too nearly 
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concerned himself for him to ven- 
tilate it. He realised in his own 
case the injustice of the statute 
that deprived him of his birth- 
right, and touched the pure brow 
of his mother with a taint. He 
shrank from the world knowing 
this part of his family history ; it 
was too late now for any alteration 
in the law to redress his wrongs, 
so, like a wise man, he bore them 
in silence. He held the good 
name of his parents as a sacred 
trust, and would not have dragged 
it before the public to gain a king- 
dom. 

And perhaps he dreaded Mrs. 
Tribulum becoming aware of this 
ban on his birth more than any 
other person. He scarce knew 
why he shrank so much from her 
becoming aware of it ; but the fact 
was patent to his mind neverthe- 
less. 

He had never mentioned his 
expectations with regard to Sir 
Arthur’s property to his wife, con- 
sequently both Nelly and Mrs. 
Tribulum imagined that Squire 
Elvaston had run through the pro- 
perty, leaving but a barren heri- 
tage to his son. George’s manner 
forbade any close questioning on 
the subject ; so that, except they 
knew he was rather poorer than 
before, since his father’s death, the 
rest remained a secret to them. 

As a matter of course they ima- 
gined that his sister possessed an 
income sufficient for her wants, 
and therefore Nelly never dreamt 
of slighting her sister-in-law on ac- 
count of her poverty. Had she 
found Irene showy and frivolous, 
she would have been at home with 
her at once, and have taken her to 
her heart as a sister; as it was she 
could not rise to Irene’s standard, 
and Irene, on her part, had no 
more power to descend to Nelly’s 
than the eaglet has to build its 
nest beneath the eaves with the 
swallow. 
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It was no fault of Nelly’s that 
she did not realise the ideal Irene 
had formed concerning her. She 
might have been more patrician 
and less warm-hearted ; more digni- 
fied and less sincere; but then, 
patrician dignity would have better 
suited with Irene’s ideal of George’s 
wife; and she was not strong- 
minded enough to be free from 
prejudice on this head. There was 
also the fact that Irene and her 
sister-in-law differed on most essen- 
tial points. 

Mrs. George Elvaston considered 
employment of any sort derogatory. 
She could not conceal her astonish- 
ment, not to say disgust, when Irene 
informed her in a quiet way that 
she intended turning her talents to 
profitable account. 

She possessed a magnificent con- 
tralto voice, besides being a bril- 
liant pianist. It had been her inten- 
tion, before coming to London, to 
take morning pupils ; but when she 
found her brother residing with 
Mrs. Tribulum, she at once said 
that such a course would be impos- 
sible ; and this had been no small 
source of uneasiness to her, as she 
rather shrank from going out asa 
governess. 

It happened one evening, shortly 
after her arrival in town, that she 
sat down to the piano to try some 
new operatic air she had purchased 
during the day, when her brother 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ What a fine 
voice you have, Irene! You would 
soon rival Titiens if you went into 
a proper course of training.’ 

Irene’s eyes sparkled with de- 
light. ‘Do you really think I 
should succeed in becoming a 
singer? A great musical artiste is 
what I long to be. Do you believe 
it possible for me to obtain an en- 
gagement at the Opera if I took 
lessons for a time?’ she asked 
eagerly. 

* Ah, well, such honours are not 
in your line, my sister; your train- 
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ing already quite unfits you to tread 
the Opera boards,’ he replied lazily. 

‘Mr. Elvaston, I’m ashamed of 
you!’ cried Mrs. Tribulum indig- 
nantly, ‘and I’m astonished, too, 
that you should compare anything 
a young lady like your sister does 
to“ operer” singers. My dear young 
lady, don’t listen to such nonsense 
as them singers being honourables ! 
I'm thinking as no gentleman 
would like to see his wife or daugh- 
ter, let alone his sister, earning such 
honour as that comes to. For my 
part, I’d rather see Nelly lying in 
her coffin than singing before thou- 
sands of people, décolletée, as my 
poor dear husband called it, when 
we once saw Madame Grisi in a 
part as didn’t require much mo- 
desty nor clothes to act it; and 
they do say nobody ever earned 
such honours in “ Normar” as she 
did, though that’s not a nice cha- 
racter for a woman to act in, to my 
mind. You see, my dear young 
lady, my husband was a real gen- 
tleman, and took me to the Opera 
many’s the time, when he always 
bought a book of the play with the 
English version, which is quite the 
correct thing to do, because very 
few ladies, let alone myself, under- 
stand Latin—’ 

‘Italian you mean, mamma!’ in- 
terrupted Mrs. George Elvaston ; 
‘they do not sing in Latin at the 
Opera.’ 

‘Well, I take it that it’s much of 
a muchness,’ replied the old lady, 
obstinately bent on holding her 
own opinion, ‘ because your father, 
who was an educated gentleman, 
had to furbish up his Latin a good 
bit before they would take him into 
partnership, and he had a clergy- 
man—leastways he had been or- 
dained to be one, though it was 
a blessing for the Church that he 
never entered it, for, O dear, the 
drink that man swallowed was 
something awful !—well, we called 
him a clergyman, for all that, and 
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he offered to coach Mr. Tribulum 
up in Latin for his board; and a 
dear coaching that was, I can tell 
you, because he happened to have 
a good bass voice of his own, and 
used tosing on the sly at the Operer 
when he was curate of St. Hobler’s, 
which the bishop came to hear of, 
and wouldn't allow him to be a 
parson any longer; and that was the 
reason he took to teaching and 
what not to get a living, and—’ 

* How you do run on, mamma !’ 
exclaimed Nelly, cutting her mo- 
ther short; ‘whatever has all this 
rigmarole to do with Miss Elvas- 
ton’s singing? George only re- 
marked that she could sing as well 
as Titiens, which I’m sure she does, 
and even better; but then it’s not 
likely that Irene will ever become 
an opera-singer.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked she quietly. 

‘Why not! why, because you are 
a lady born,’ answered Nelly, as- 
tonished at the question. 

‘Well, and what of that? I con- 
sider that a lady, however high- 
born she may be, need not blush 
to earn such honours and world- 
wide fame as Titiens, and—’ Irene 
was saying, when the old lady in- 
terrupted her with uplifted hands, 
crying out, 

‘Goodness gracious! it’s evi- 
dent, my dear young lady, that 
you were born and bred in the 
country, or you wouldn’t talk in 
that fashion. If you only knew as 
much about operer-singers as I do, 
you wouldn’t go talking of honour 
and them in the same breath. Why, 
I could tell—’ 

‘O, pray, Mrs. Tribulum, do not 
trouble yourself, said George, cut- 
ting her short. ‘ My sister may en- 
tertain, as I do, great respect for 
musical talent, but she is by no 
means stage-struck ; therefore there 
is no need ofany display of warmth 
on the subject.’ 

But the old lady had warmed to 
the subject, and therefore was not 
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so easily silenced. She insisted 
upon relating such experiences 
of lady opera singers, who from 
time to time had come to lodge 
with her respected parent in 
Bloomsbury -crescent when she, 
Mrs. Tribulum, was young, and 
assisted her mother in taking in 
lodgers, and, as she stated, ‘ doing 
for’em,’ that Irene shrank abashed 
from the relation of this shady side 
of operatic life and character. She 
would not hold converse with such 
people to rival the ‘Swedish Night- 
ingale,’ or Patti, queen of song. 

Her dream of becoming famous 
as a singer was over. In the se- 
clusion of her country home, when 
she became aware that she must 
employ her talents.to gain a liveli- 
hood, she had often thought of 
adopting the stage as a profession. 
To become a queen of song, like 
many she had heard of, would be 
worth a sacrifice, she imagined. 
But when she learnt from Mrs. 
Tribulum’s lips by what by-paths 
the queen of song ascends her 
throne all ambition to win the 
lyric crown was at an end. Her 
brother had said too truly that 
her training quite unfitted her for 
such a career, 

What, then, had her training 
fitted her for? Well, to adorn do- 
mestic life in any sphere, however 
high ; but to go out and do battle 
with the world her training had 
decidedly unfitted her. What could 
a delicately-nurtured woman do to 
earn aliving ? A woman like Irene, 
who had been brought up in a re- 
fined home, without a wish un- 
gratified? Ah, what hard lessons 
she must yet learn before she feels 
to the full that poverty is but an- 
other name for ‘humiliation of 
spirit,’ and that a lady who has to 
earn her bread needs, most of all, 
to be humble-minded! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue sphere of labour for a re- 
fined educated woman is of the 
narrowest. There was nothing left 
for Irene but to become a gover- 
ness, and this she very promptly 
decided on doing, not without 
some opposition, however, on 
Mrs. George Elvaston’s part, who 
even wept at the very thought 
of it. 

Irene had not any friends in 
London to recommend her to a 
lady requiring a person of high 
attainments as an instructress to 
her children, or she might have 
found her new mode of life by no 
means an unpleasant one. She 
was thoroughly grounded both as 
a linguist and musician, knew a 
few of the ‘ ologies,’ besides being 
an artist of no mean ability. In 
some families she would have been 
held in high esteem, and treated 
with the utmost consideration, on 
account of her finished education 
and exceptional talents. But going 
out as she was into the world 
amongst strangers, she would have 
to bear the slights incidental to 
her friendless position. There is 
no hardship in being a governess, 
if a lady is able to undertake its 
onerous duties ; but in the present 
day so much is required that, un- 
less a woman has had a moderate 
fortune spent on her own educa- 
tion, she can never expect anything 
but a third or fourth rate post, 
where being a governess is to be 
a schoolroom drudge. 

However, as we have said, Irene 
had no friend to forward her wishes, 
and the only way to make them 
known was to put an advertisement 
in the Zimes. To judge by the 
answers she received, one would 
imagine that governesses were in 
great request at a nominal salary— 
such governesses. as a rule, being 
expected to teach four young ladies 
and a little boy, superintend their 
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wardrobes, and occasionally assist 
the lady of the house in her do- 
mestic arrangements. In some 
cases ‘a comfortable home’ only 
was offered, which appeared to 
Irene rather startling, seeing that 
the humblest menial expects ‘a 
comfortable home’ with the addi- 
tion of wages. 

The letter, however, which she 
decided on answering in person 
offered the munificent salary of 
forty guineas a year; but then ac- 
complishments enough to set up 
half a dozen ladies in life were re- 
quired in the governess who was 
fortunate enough to obtain this 
high pay for her services. 

The house to which she bent 
her steps was situate in Regent’s 
Park, overlooking the ornamental 
water on the west side. It was 
not without some trepidation that 
Irene knocked at the door, and, 
after being admitted, it did not 
conduce to reassure her when she 
found herself kept waiting in the 
hall fully ten minutes before a 
footman in loud livery was pleased 
to announce the fact that the lady 
would see the governess if she’d 
walk that way; and, opening a 
door at the end of the hall, ‘Jeames’ 
gave a slight cough, then said 
aloud, ‘ The young person, please, 
me’m.’ The lady, who rejoiced in 
the name of Hardcash, was reclin- 
ing in her easy-chair by the fire, 
with a book before her, from which 
she did not deign to raise her eyes 
on Irene’s entrance ; though it is 
just possible that Mrs. Hardcash 
would not have given ‘the young 
person,’ as Jeames called the go- 
verness, so fair an opportunity of 
studying her features had she been 
aware of the sort of ‘ young person’ 
it was whom she meant to impress 
with her nonchalance and dignity. 
After a few moments, during which 
time Irene had quite regained her 
self-composure, she lifted her eyes 
from the open page in a sort of 
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indolent preoccupied way, and was 
rather taken aback to find a tall 
dignified-looking lady regarding her 
with an air of calm inquiry. 

‘Ah, h’m—you want a situation 
as governess, I think ?’ hesitated 
Mrs. Hardcash, in anything but 
the dignified manner in which she 
had intended to overawe the appli- 
cant for the vacant post in her 
family. 

‘Iam here in answer to your 
letter, madam, requesting an in- 
terview with me,’ answered Irene 
quietly. 

‘Well—ah, but you look rather 
—h’m—that is, I want some one 
older than you are—quite an 
elderly person, in fact.’ 

‘If you will be good enough 
to refer to the letter I sent you, 
you will find that I stated my age 
as under twenty, and in reply you 
informed me that my youth would 
not be an objection if I possessed 
the desired attainments,’ answered 
Irene, with calm self-possession.’ 

‘O—ah—very possible; but I 
have had so many letters about 
the situation that it is impossible 
for me to remember all about 
them.’ 

This was said in no very ami- 
able tone; the ‘young person’s’ 
self-possessed bearing irritated her; 
she felt herself at a disadvantage by 
comparison ; and this by no means 
favoured Irene’s chance of obtain- 
ing the situation. Seeing, however, 
that the governess came by her re- 
quest, she could not well dismiss her 
from her presence without a better 
excuse than that of her youthful 
appearance; so, in quite hostile 
fashion, she began to cross-examine 
Irene as to her attainments, dodg- 
ing about from one accomplish- 
ment to another in a most desultory 
provoking manner. But when at 
length she found it impossible to 
disturb the young lady’s equanimity, 
even by the most absurd and tri- 
fling questions, she thought fit to 
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intimate that she would consider 
the matter over; she could not 
decide on the instant to engage a 
person as governess for her daugh- 
ters who had never held a previous 
engagement. And then, with a 
most severe countenance, she 
added, ‘ But before I can take it 
into consideration at all, I must 
have high personal references ; 
letters will not do, nor do I think 
I can take a clergyman’s reference ; 
they often speak well of a person 
from mere charitable considera- 
tion, without much real knowledge 
of the person they recommend. 
Can you refer me to a lady of 
some position in London society ? 
If you can I will think the matter 
over, and then you shall hear again 
from me.’ 

Irene almost decided to decline 
the post at once; still, on consi- 
deration, she thought it better not 
to shrink from giving the required 
references, and, amongst others, 
she mentioned the name of Lady 
Goldenburg. 

‘O, indeed! Has Lady Golden- 
burg known you long?’ asked Mrs. 
Hardcash, with sudden interest ; 
and was somewhat surprised when 
‘the young person’ replied quietly 
that Sir John and Lady Golden- 
burg had been friends of her parents 
before she could remember. 

This communication produced a 
wonderful effect in her favour. Mrs. 
Hardcash all at once remembered 
to desire her to be seated, and 
became almost friendly in her de- 
meanour. She observed that she 
was attired in deep mourning, and 
asked almost feelingly if she had 
lost both her parents; and when 
Irene inclined her head in the 
affirmative, she resumed, 

‘Ah, I see; and so young, too. 
Well, if Lady Goldenburg speaks 
favourably of you, you will find 
me quite inclined to treat you with 
every consideration ; and you will 
like my girls, I assure you ; they 
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are the most gentle affectionate 
creatures in the world. Perhaps 
we had better consider the matter 
settled if the reference proves satis- 
factory.’ 

And then, in a most gracious 
rnanner, she informed Irene of the 
superior advantages her situation 
offered. There were only two 
pupils, of the respective ages of 
ten and twelve. A schoolroom 
maid was appointed to attend on 
the governess, as well as a maid to 
wait on the young ladies. ‘In fact,’ 
Mrs. Hardcash went on to say, ‘we 
treat our governess in every respect 
as a lady, and, of course, we re- 
quire a very superior person indeed 
to fill the post.’ 

She was rather anxious to secure 
Irene’s services, if she really were 
a friend of Lady Goldenburg’s ; 
hence her graciousness. 

Sir John Goldenburg was a 
banker in the City, a very ‘ Triton 
among the minnows’ in the moneyed 
world ; and Mrs. Hardcash’s great- 
est ambition was to be numbered 
amongst the privileged few who 
had the entrée to his mansion in 
Regent's Park. Lady Goldenburg 
gave the most fashionable garden- 
parties of the London season, and 
to procure an invitation to one of 
them had long been the dearest 
wish of her heart. She had never 
as yet had the good fortune to 
meet Lady Goldenburg in society ; 
but here was a chance by which 
she might manage to form her ac- 
quaintance. She felt sorry now 
that she had kept this person stand- 
ing in her presence during their 
interview. What if she were a poor 
relation of the Goldenburgs? This 
surmise made her treat Irene with 
the utmost graciousness. She 


wished to remove the unfavourable 

impression her want of courtesy 

could not have failed to produce 

on the mind of her visitor; in her 

condescension accompanying her 

to the library-door, where she 
Y 
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shook hands on taking leave, in 
the presence of Jeames, who at once 
concluded he had made a great 
mistake in calling the lady ‘a 
young person ’ in her hearing, and, 
to atone for his want of discrimina- 
tion, opened the hall-door very 
wide, and bowed his well-pow- 
dered head almost to the dust as 
she passed out. 

On leaving Mrs. Hardcash’s re- 
sidence Irene crossed the Park, 
intending to pay Lady Goldenburg 
a visit. 

It was one of those bright spring- 
like days we are sometimes favour- 
ed with in February ; and as she 
walked up the broad carriage-sweep 
leading to the house, the perfume 
of violets and the early primroses 
and snowdrops peeping forth from 
between a covert of laurestine and 
rhododendrons so forcibly remind- 
ed her of her country home that 
she felt her heartstrings tighten 
and her eyes grow dim with tears. 

Other and bitter memories had 
been thronging her brain during 
that afternoon. She had, as it 
were, come more immediately into 
the presence of her altered posi- 
tion in the social scale, as she 
stood before that purse - proud 
dame, answering her questions. 

The superciliousness of Mrs. 
Hardcash’s manner had stung the 
proud-spirited girl to the quick. 
True, she said within herself, ‘ this 
woman is a stranger to me; and 
no lady, in the true acceptation 
of the word, would treat an edu- 
cated gentlewoman as though she 
were a menial.’ Yet, for all this, 
Irene’s proud spirit chafed under 
the infliction. 

She had not seen Lady Golden- 
burg since her arrival in London, 
as the family had only returned 
home that week from Brighton ; 
and now, as she entered the draw- 
ing-room of her old friend’s house, 
a sudden fear came over her mind. 
Would the Goldenburgs look down 
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on her when they knew she was 
going out as governess? : 

The bare possibility of being 
treated with coldness by her child- 
hood’s friend made her turn yet 
paler than before. But scarcely 
had this thought taken possession 
of her mind when Lady Golden- 
burg entered the room, and the 
next instant she was folded in her 
arms as of old. Greatly touched 
by this kindness, after what she 
had undergone that afternoon, she 
could no longer command her 
emotion, and, uttering a faint hys- 
terical cry, she laid her head on 
the kind-hearted lady’s shoulder 
and wept. 

An hour afterwards she scarce 
felt like the same being, as she sat 
in Lady Goldenburg’s cosy morn- 
ing-room, talking over old times. 
It was indeed a very haven of 
repose after her late experiences 
with the fussy Mrs. Tribulum and 
her indolent sister-in-law. 

Irene had always been a great 
favourite of Lady Goldenburg’s. 
She would gladly have taken the 
beautiful orphan girl under her 
own roof, as companion and friend ; 
but Sir John had to be consulted 
first, and he saw a possible objec- 
tion, at least for a while. Irene 
was lovely, and the only son of 
the house was yet unmarried. 

Sir John had a bride already in 
view for his heir, who would bring 
a dower of something like half a 
million into the family exchequer, 
and, however much he might like 
the daughter of his early friend, he 
could not make up his mind to 
risk such a fortune on her ac- 
count. 

He knew Irene’s family history. 
Not that her birth weighed with 
him—he was of German origin, 
and regarded a marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister in the same 
light as he did that of his own: it 
was Irene’s want of fortune that 
made him cautious lest his son 
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should fall in love with this penni- 
less girl for her beauty alone. 

It was a comfort to Irene that 
Lady Goldenburg did know; it 
spared her the pain of telling the 
reason of her altered circumstances. 
Lady Goldenburg had been pre- 
sent at her mother’s wedding ; in- 
deed, Irene’s mother and this lady 
had become acquainted in early 
youth in Germany—her father, 
Baron von Rapoldi, being a dis- 
tant relative of Mrs. Elvaston’s 
mother—and their friendship had 
remained unbroken through life. 
For her (Lady Goldenburg’s) part, 
she would have gladly welcomed 
Irene as a daughter; but she was 
one of those excellent wives who 
never assert a will of their own 
when they perceive it would be 
displeasing in the eyes of their 
lord and master. So, although her 
heart yearned towards the mother- 
less girl, she let her go forth to 
fight life’s battle alone. What could 
she do, when half a million hung 
in the balance? ‘ Pity the child 
is so beautiful,’ she thought. ‘I 
could love her quite as well if she 
were plain; and then Sir John 
would have no fear of her being 
a hindrance to his plans for our 
son’s settlement in life.’ 

Yet, although Sir John did not 
like to risk his son’s future on her 
account, nothing could exceed the 
kindness of his manner towards 
her when he came home to dinner. 
He declared, in the course of con- 
versation, that he wished he had a 
daughter of her own age, that she 
might come and be her companion, 
and charged her to consider him 
in the light of her father’s friend 
and her own under every circum- 
stance. 

Irene thanked him, assuring him 
that she liked teaching, and be- 
lieved employment would divert 
her mind from her own sorrows. 

‘I have told my brother so 


already; but good kind-hearted 
George will not see it, and is 
dreadfully annoyed at the step I 
am taking,’ she said, willing to 
defend her brother from the impli- 
cation that he refused her a home 
in her time of need. 

‘Well, I am glad your brother 
knows his duty in this respect,’ 
replied Sir John heartily; ‘but 
perhaps you do not like his wife, 
eh? Then, seeing her distress, he 
added, ‘Well, well, never mind; 
you have good friends in us, you 
know ; and if you do not find the 
life of a governess suitable, why, 
you must come and be a com- 
panion to your old friend here— 
eh, my lady, what do you say to 
that ? 

My lady’s face beamed all over 
with smiles. 

‘I should welcome her as a 
daughter,’ she said, laying her hand 
gently on that of Irene’s. 

‘ Ah, yes—certainly. Well, then, 
my dear girl, you see how it is. 
Here is a home for you should you 
need one at any time ; but then it 
will not do you the least harm to 
see life a little first, and judge for 
yourself.’ And having said this, he 
considered he had acquitted him- 
self in a very generous manner 
towards his old friend’s orphan 
daughter; so he settled himself 
most complacently in his easy- 
chair, and begged Irene to indulge 
him with a little music. 

‘Ah! he mentally ejaculated, as 
he listened to her brilliant render- 
ing of a grand sonata, and saw how 
her face lighted up with genius, 
until it was almost divine —‘ ah, 
how fortunate it is that boy of 
mine is not here this evening! 
After hearing and seeing Irene, 
he’d never be content to marry 
Miss Smithers. And, dear me! that 
would never do; it would be a 
clear loss of half a million to the 
firm of Goldenburg & Son!’ 


[Te be continued. ] 








MY BAIRNIES. 


—_——>—__—_ 


My bairnies !—they are round me, 
They whisper at the door ; 

Their little feet climb up the stair, 
And patter on the floor : 

They come and nestle by me, 
I hear their laughing words ; 

They come, they go, I hear them pass, 
Like a flight of reckless birds ! 


My bairnies they are bonny, 
With curls of golden hue, 

‘The roses in their blooming cheeks, 
Their laughing eyes of blue : 

I raise the winsome faces, 
And kiss them o’er and o’er ; 

I think that time has sent them back 
Across its boundless shore. 


My bairnies! I am dreaming 
The years have come and gone, 
And empty is my little nest, 
My birds are fledged and flown ! 
The bairnies come no longer, 
The days are sadly still ; 
I pace the empty homeless rooms, 
And come and go at will. 


My bairnies! Shall I know them 
In the home beyond the skies, 
With golden crowns upon their brows, 
And glory in their eyes ? 
Shall I claim you, O my bairnies, 
With a sweet subdued surprise, 
The loved old faces found again 
In earth’s new Paradise ? 
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